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We have received a number of responses to 
our offer to send the 


~_ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL _» 
to «NEW SUBSCRIBERS” 


until the end of 1894 for 50 cents, and begin with the issue for Eighth month 
18, which contains the first instalment of the reports of 
the Chappaqua Conferences, 


But we should like to have more. 


Consider, this ts 


FOUR MONTHS AND OVER FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


Publisher's Department. 


«*s ‘‘ Yesterday,” writes a friend to us, under date 
ofthe 10th, ‘‘ I attended the meeting at , and 
in the First-day school held afterwards, mention 
was made of your offer to send the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL four months or more for fifty cents, 
and of the valuable matter published in it, relating 
to the Conferences, etc. Four names were offered 
as subscribers, and no doubt, in most other lo- 
calities, if the attention of those who are not now 
receiving the paper was called to the offer, corres- 
ponding numbers might be obtained, and if this 
were generally done, what an increase there would 
be! The notice in the paper is all right, but unless 
present readers give attention to circulating the 
affer, it does not reach those for whom it is in 
tended.” 

Which is very true. Will not others, who are 
already readers, note the suggestion. 


**s2W. Atlee Burpee & Co., seedsmen, Philadel- 
phia,{send us their ‘‘ Autumn Catalogue, 1894,” con- 
taining an extended list of bulbs for fall planting, 
intended for winter and spring flowering. ‘In the 
upward course,’”’ says an introductory page, ‘‘ the 
art of horticulture gives flowers to blossom in the 
heart of winter. By farthe best and most of these 
came from bulbs, whose nature itis to gather and 
store strength under the summer sun to insure the 
future flowers. It is wonderful how flewer planters 
have come to recognize bulbs as giving the best re- 
sults for growing indoors in winter.’’ 

e*s A friend, L. W., called at our offiee one day 
last week,and handed us eight new names for the 
paper, under the Half Dollar offer trom Eighth 
month 18 to the end of the year. | 

s*x We have still on hand a number of copies of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of all recent 
issues, having printed an extra number, and will | 
furnish them, of course, as long as this supply holds 
out. The reports of the Chappaqua Conference 
begin in the issue of Eighth month 18. 


PENNSYLVANIA TOURS TO THE SOUTH.—For several 
seasons past the announcement of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s Tours to the South has been 
looked for with interest, and the pleasant anticipa- 
tions of those who participated in them have been 
more than realized. For the present early autumn, | 
announcement is made of two personally-conducted 
ours from New York to the mountains of Maryland 
and Virginia and the two most prominent cities of 
the upper South. The specific poimts covered by 


hese tours are Gettysburg, Blue Mountain, Luray 
Caverns, Natural Bridge, the Grottoes of the Shen- 
andoah, and the cities of Richmond and Washing- 
ton. It would be difficult to plan a tour of ten days 
which would embrace a more interesting group of 
gplaces, as every one of them has an individual in- 
terest that cannot fail to enlist wide and favorable 
attention. The scenery of the entire route is 
picturesqne and attractive, and the season is timed . 
so as to present the scenic beauties in their best 
form. For dates, rate, etc., see advertisement in 
another column. 





YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A POSI- 
A tion to teach small children the Primary 
English branches. Can give good references. 
Friends’ family preferred. Address A. E. HOUGH, 


Hunting Hill, Montgomery Co., Md. 


OSITION WANTED BY A YOUNG LADY, 
Friend, as Stenographer and eee Ex- 
perienced. Can give good references. Will- 

ing to leave the city. Address F., 1, this offiee. 


MALL, REFINED FAMILY (FRIENDS) WANT 

part of a house, house with physician, or would 

a take charge of house. Address G., 1, this 
office. 





ANTED.—A SINGLE MAN ON A GENTLE- 
man’s place, short distance from the city. 
Must understand the care of horses and 

milk one cow. Address A., 1, this office. 


[7 ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
by young lady, Friend. Address Z, Office 
Intelligencer and Journal. 


(CAROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
4A Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 
i LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 





JAD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
os Nox attentio ven to serving families. Office, 
North Eighth'St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 
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Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLgy, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
anes located on Long Island, about miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 
di FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long d. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


: j 
Friends’ School, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will reopen Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
ns with Kindergarten and ends with the High 
ool and College ee yey A A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 


Friends. Catalogues mailed when uested. 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 18%. 

For circulars apple 

LOUIS B. BLER, Principal, 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
for 


A eee both sexes under the care 
rly Mee . The present build- 
ing is new and much , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
. Pre for business or college. Healthfully and 
tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
can libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 

Tess 
CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 








Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 
Sexes. 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 
RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
mut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, which couples a 
good English education with a systematic 
business trailing. Ex-President Harrison says 
of it: “Is bas an eminently practical cur- 
riculum.”’ 

A ¢om@lete all-round equipment for business life, 
Beokkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Cus- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully. 
«-.--Assisted to Positions. 


School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1894 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Earollment blanks on application. 

Calf or send for descriptive printed mmtter con- 
cerning the School. 


| S. R. RICHARDS, 





The Misses Shipleys’ 


BRYN MAWR BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


repares for college and gives academic instruction. 
ay pupils conveyed to and from station. Opens 


| October 3d. Send for circular. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS ©O., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual . Bpecial care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


pu 


| Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Brown Preparatory School, si:i°Pniea'a. 
Young men prepared for any college. The best 
school for the student who desires to do a specified 
amount of work in a limited time. Young ladies 
pre in private classes for the leading Female 
col . Evening classes. For circulars, address 
ALONZO BROWN, Principal. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, $5 cents ; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 

and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good shoe. 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th 8t. (below Arch). 


HENR Y HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
e Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


ELLTS. \aaNorts 324 st. '2'N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





1917 Gratz Avenue. 





General Grant once said 


that the proper way to resume specie pay- 
ment, was to resume,—and the only way to 
test a grade of coffee is to buy it. 


Seven Pounds of 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Roasted Coffee, 


sent on receipt of Two Dollars, to any 
railroad station where the 5-cent pack- 
age stamp can be used. 


| A Souvenir Slipper sent to any address 


for one 2-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


eIT FLOATS» 
~ a> 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'’TI. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 


send you 100 sam: for eight cents. Prices, 6 
wiuehea ele 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 





John Faber Miller, ™,o¢e0 oe 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Gien 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Popular Rates. ‘ 
Send for Circular. A. J. Michener, 


The Whittier removes to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


“Mountain House 
AND 


Home Comforts. 
Open all the year. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXXVII. 


The glory of this day, and foundation of the hope that 
has not made us ashamed since we were a people, you know 
ts that blessed principle of light and life of Christ, which we 
profess, and direct all people to, as the great instrument 
and agent of man’s conversion to God. It was by this we 
were first touched and enlightened as to our inward state. 

WILLIAM PENN. 
This is one of the many striking passages in William Penn’s Intro- 
duction to the Journal of George Fox. 


SHALL I lie down to sleep, and see no more 
The splendid affluence of earth and sky ; 
The proud procession of the stars go by ; 
The white moon sway the sea and woo the shore ; 
The morning lark to the far heavens soar ; 
The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh ; 
The summer roses bud, and bloom, and die; 
Will life and life’s delight for me be o’er ? 
Nay! I shall be, in my low, silent home, 
Of all Earth’s gracious ministries aware ; 
Glad with the gladness of the risen day, 
Or gently sad with sadness of the gloam, 
Yet done with striving and forclosed of care— 
‘“‘At rest—at rest! ’’—what better thing to say? 
—Louise Chandler Moulton, in The Century. 


PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
VIL. 
METHODS OF RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDIS M. 
BY FRANCES M. ROBINSON, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Every concerned mind within the Society of Friends 
must have dwelt more or less earnestly upon the question, 
How shall we propagate effectively true and undefiled re- 
ligion, as we understand it ? or,—how shall we labor for 
the advancement and perpetuation of the principles for 
which we stand ? 

Holding the peculiar tenets that we do, the fear of 
running ahead of our Guide, and thus becoming guilty 
of disseminating a ‘‘man-taught’”’ religion, has led 
many, very many, to shirk the responsibility that rests 


upon them, and this sin of omission is directly responsi- | 


ble for the fact that hundreds who bear the name of 
Friends, or who are descendants of Friends, are almost 
totally ignorant of the value of their heritage and, in 
consequence, are ready, like Esau, to dispose of it for a 
‘mess of pottage.’’ They do not realize:that the very 
thing for which they hunger lies within their reach, and 
may be had for the laying hold. 

The human mind is so constructed that we can only 
attain the highest and truest happiness and prosperity,— 
whether in the ‘‘ seed time’’ of youth, or the ‘ harvest 
time ’’ of age,—when we live for a purpose, and that 
purpose must not only be a high, but a definite one. 
Simply and generally speaking, such purposes should be, 
to accomplish something worthy of a life-long effort. If 
this is true of individuals, it is equally so of organized 
bodies, which are only an aggregation of individuals. 
That Society which has no purpose, or, having one, fails 
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to adhere to it, can have no life. The existence of a 
purpose implies—demands—the adoption of a plan or 
method for its accomplishment. 

I have dwelt upon this point because I think the very 
word ‘‘ method ’’ may be unpleasant to some who fear to 
tread upon unbroken ground lest they may lose their way. 
All progress demands that there shall be some to leave 
the beaten path, however good and plain it may be, and 
‘« blaze the way ’’ for fresh endeavor. 

Assuming that we have a purpose, and that we recog- 
nize the necessity for laying our plans well, what are the 
methods at our command, and which of them are best 
adapted for our use? Naturally the first that will present 
itself to our minds will be the ministry, whose value all 
will concede. In regard to this I wish to emphasize a 
thought. Other denominations have their theological 
schools for the training of their ministers. By their sys- 
tem of ordination such only are eligible to this high and 
important pesition. Objecting to this, as we do, because 
it is directly opposed to a ‘‘ free gospel ministry,’’ which 
not only means that it is to be freely given forth, but 
also most emphatically that no obstruction shall be placed 
in the way of its being freely and directly received from 
the Fountain Head of all truth, how are we to obtain an 
educated ministry, such as present conditions require ? 
This question does not seem a pertinent one in gatherings 
such as these, but it is known to be a vital one in many 
of our home meetings. There seems to me to be but one 
way and that is to see to it that we have an educated 
body as awhole. Then the gift of the ministry, upon 
whomsoever it may rest, will be effective and powerful. 
True inspiration will make even the unlearned effective 
instruments in the hands of the Father, but none can 
doubt that the usefulness of such would be greatly in- 
creased if their thoughts were clothed in correct and ap- 
propriate language. 

Second in place, but not in importance, I will men- 
tion Example. 

The records of the Society are full of blameless lives, 
men and women who sacrificed everything rather than 
yield their integrity of life, or bring shame upon the 
principles they professed. To make our lives ‘‘ consist- 
ent with our profession ’’ is distinctly and distinctively a 
part of our faith, and has won for the Society a high 
repute. It would be well for each of us to carefully con- 
sider whether we are upholding this standard, or whether 
there is not a tendency to sometimes accept ‘ worldly 
wisdom ’’ as something other than foolishness in the sight 
of God. We cannot afford to yield one step in this di- 
rection. More have been converted in this way than we 
are wont to imagine. Whittier beautifully alludes to this 
method in a poem addressed to his friends : 

‘And thank you for the lessons yourfifty years are teaching, 
For honest lives that louder speak than half our noisy preaching.’ 

Nodoubt most of you are familiar with the story ot 
the young man who joined a certain church, and when 
the minister, anxious to find evidence of his successful 
labors, asked by whose preaching he had been converted, 
the reply was: ‘‘By no man’s preaching, but by my 
Aunt Mary’s living.’’ 

Possibly that which I shall now mention is the method 








I deem of the greatest, or at least very great, importance, | 


—making these subjects a part of one’s daily conversa- 
tion at home. In reviewing the history of the rise and 
progress of the Society, my attention has often been 
drawn to the fact that so many have alluded to in their 
writings—to the influence exerted on their lives by the 
conversations of older Friends, who, in the days of per- 


secution, often met together and‘ ¢a/ked of these matters | 


ina way to leave lasting impressions on the minds of the 
young. Thus, with their earliest associations the chil- 
dren learned to know and love the principles of the So- 
ciety, and were inspired to make sacrifices in their lives 
when such became necessary for the truth’s sake. Of 
how many of the homes of to-day can this be said ? 

Another means, whose influence we cannot measure, 
is the written page ; and I do feel that our standard here 
should be as high as for the ministry. The world is too 
full of books; it is time to limit their production to 
those which the Divine spirit within us smpe/s us to write 
for the good of mankind, in whatsoever field we may 
enter, whether religion, philosophy, science, or art, for 
the old or for the young. Under this head I briefly refer 
to our duty to provide good literature for the young, as 
well as to do all in our power to encourage in them a 
taste for that which is pure and ennobling. 

In an organized capacity we have the First-day school 
and Philanthropic work, which should ever go hand in 
hand and not alone. By whichI mean to call attention 
to the fact that there is a tendency observable to make 
‘* practical Christianity mean on/y a reasonable service of 
good deeds,’’ instead of the making of one’s self holy 
and acceptable to God, when the service of good deeds 
will follow in obedience to the laws of ‘* cause and effect.’’ 

All of these methods have developed naturally and 
slowly, as the need for them became apparent. We are 
now facing new and different conditions ; and slowly but 
surely there is developing a new method, which must suc- 
ceed, because it cannot fail, having back of it the ele- 
ment of life—a purpose. I refer to what is generally 
known as the Young Friends’ Association. And in the 
same connection | want to mention the other new develop- 
ment—our religious conferences, each having its distinc- 
tive function and its proper place. In encouraging one 
do not let us do it to the disparagement of the other. 

I am deeply interested in these subjects, and have 


but poorly presented my thoughts, but I trust they will | 


touch a chord in other hearts, which shall give of their 
abundance. There is not a person present who cannot 
adopt one or more of these methods and help to spread 
the religion we love, and to build up our broken walls. 
What is the religion we are striving to propagate? 
««What,’’ asks Moses, ‘‘ doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee but to fear the Lord, thy God; to walk in all 
his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul, to keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and his statutes, which I com- 
mand thee this day for thy good?’’ Whittier reflects the 
thought in these lines : 
** What asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence an@ trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master's foot-prints in our daily ways ?”’ 

Too many, even of good people, wear a mask 
and never permit the world to see or know of their 
‘‘inner life.’’ It is not thus that we let God’s image be 
reflected in us, or uplift the Christ, which shall draw all 
men upto him. We must let the Divine purpose within 
us be apparent in every thought and word and deed if we 
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would have a share in the grand work of converting the 
world from sin unto righteousness. The most degraded 
of men admire and respect the truly righteous, though 
they are quick to detect and condemn the false show of 
religious ‘cant. 


VIII. 
METHODS OF WORK AMONG POOR CHILDREN. 
BY HARRIETT COX McDOWELL. 


When we think of the thousands of children in our 
land struggling under their burden of ignorance and 
poverty, when we think that these thousands will be the 
men and women of the next generation, that they will be 
entrusted with so large a share of common weal and woe ; 
and when we remember that it is our duty to help them 
in some way, we are overwhelmed with the problems, 
how to aid and at the same time not to harm, how to 
reach the needy and not encourage the undeserving, how 
not to pauperize. ‘The power which we possess appals us, 
and we ask to know how others have tried and how far they 
have succeeded. Others have made experiments, many of 
which have become established charities. These, we be- 
lieve, in the main lift up without weakening ; they do not 
simply give, and thus tempt the selfish instinct, but help 
people to help themselves. It is true they reach only a 
portion of the needy, while others just as deserving are 
allowed to gain their knowledge of life from the streets. 

What are some of these institutions for the children, 
and what are they doing? 

For the very young, the day nurseries, children’s 
hospitals, and free kindergartens seem to have best 
reached the masses: Jn the day nurseries the children 
are left early in the morning, as the mothers go to work ; 
they spend the day amid pleasant and healthful surround- 
ings. When old enough, and if fortunate enough to be near 
one, they go to the free kindergarten. But it is when the 
little child becomes sick and the mother has neither time 
nor necessities to make it comfortable, that our free hos- 
pitals do their work of mercy. The well-trained nurses 
and efficient corps of physicians take entire charge, and 
all can testify who have gone through hospital wards to 
the bright and happy faces of the children, the cleanli- 
ness and general good order which prevail. This is so 


| entirely new to the children used to hardship and rags, 


that they sometimes cannot at first sleep in the little white 
beds, but will be found in the morning curled up in a 
more accustomed fashion asleep in a corner. 

It frequently happens that the oldest girl in the family 
has to take the place of the mother, who is working, or, 
perhaps, sick ; so that the daughter, from the time she is 
old enough to hold the baby, has to give up all those 
pleasures which are the natural right of children. She 
cannot be spared to go to school, and if given a day’s 
outing a substitute must be found to take charge of the 
younger children. And as soon as she is able to work in 


| a store or factory she must become one of the supports of 
| the family. 
| are gathered together on certain afternoons by the Little 
| Mothers’ Association. 
| along, sometimes cared for at home. 


These ‘‘ little mothers’’ as they are called, 


Sometimes the baby is brought 
The girls are now 
taught to cook and sew, to keep their clothing and per- 
sons neat and clean. The Society tries to teach them 
first how to take care of what they have, consequently 
they learn to sew on buttons and mend tears as well as 
how to make new garments. 

For other children having less responsibility there are 
industrial schools and kitchengardens. where the aim is to 
prepare the little girl to become a useful woman, a capa- 
ble housewife, and a good mother. 





Boys in the crowded streets learn early to take care of 
themselves. Very many become newsboys, sleeping where 
they can find a place in summer, and in winter driven to 
most miserable dens of vice. This evil has been lessened 
by the establishment of Newsboys’ Homes and Boys’ 
Lodging Houses, which are in charge of experienced men, 
who make the rooms so attractive, and the evening so full 
of interest, that many who come for the nice bed and 
breakfast join the various classes, and spend most of their 
evenings in the warm, well-lighted rooms, reading, study- 
ing, playing games, or attending the lectures and enter- 
tainments. 

One day last winter a lady in New York noticed a 
group of boys on the sidewalk talking loudly and smok- 
ing. She stopped and inquired why they were not at 
work. One answered, ‘‘ Nobody wants us.’’ She was 
surprised at this reply, and said: ‘‘If you could find 
work what would you like to do?’’ One said: ‘I 
would like to be a carpenter,’’ another a printer, another 
a machinist, and soon. She told them she was going 
shopping, but would give that up and see if she could 
find work for them. Making an appointment with them, 
she went directly to a carpenter whom she knew. In re- 
ply to her question if he did not want a boy to help him, 
he answered: ‘‘ Now, 1 would do anything else for you 
but that. You don’t know what you are asking, Why, 
he would break more tools than you could shake a stick 
at. Besides, I can get good workmen who know just 
what they are to do. No,I can’t take a boy.’’ She 
went the rounds of the tradesmen she knew in the city, 
and the result was the same. The boys didn’t know how, 
and no one had time to teach them. Other and more 
skilled labor was to be had, and nobody wanted the boy. 
Now, can we see more clearly than by this example what 
a necessity there is in the city and country for manual 
training for the thousands of boys who will be men in a 
few years? Since the almost entire doing away of ap- 
prentices, this has become an absolute necessity. The 
Children’s Aid Society, the Boys’ Clubs, and night 
schools, all include manual work in their studies; they 
have printing offices, carpenter shops, wood-carving, 
dvawing, cooking for boys as well as for girls, type-writ- 
ing, and laundry work. All to train the eye and the 
hand, to keep the mind full of useful and good thoughts, 
leaving less room for idle and vicious ones. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society in New York City alone maintains 22 
industrial day schools in the poorest tenement house 
quarters, 13 night schools, 5 boys’ lodging houses, one 
for homeless girls, a farm school in Westchester county, 
a children’s summer house and a cottage for crippled 
girls at Bath Beach, a health home at Coney Island, and 
a sick children’s mission. Its schools have sheltered 
more than one hundred thousand children, with an aver- 
age attendance of five thousand. These children are 
often too dirty to go to public school, and many cannot 
speak the English language. More than one-half are 
born abroad, and of one-half the remainder, the par- 
ents are foreigners. They are not only taught lessons 
and clothed, but one hot meal is given them, often the 
only one they have during the day. To take the home- 
less boy out of his debasing environment, and plant him 
where he will have the chance denied by his native sur- 
roundings, is the ultimate object of this Society. Forty 
years’ experience has not shaken its belief that it is the 
only safe plan for the lad, and it has saved the city enor- 
mous sums which would have been needed to maintain 
thousands of children in publicasylums. One useful life 
to the world is something the value of which no man can 
measure, but such lives are counted by thousands,—lives 
which were given over in all human likelihood to the 
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| life, and he soon appeared in the ministry. 
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hopeless corruption of the slums. There is to-day scarce 
a useful trade or a learned profession in the United 
States which has not drawn for some of its best material 
upon the darkness and despair of the city dens of poverty. 
To thousands of far-off homes these outcast waifs have 
gone, making successful men and women of themselves 
in a large percentage of cases. Hundreds of boys are 
sent each year to the West to be adopted into good fami- 
lies. These bands of boys have come to be included 
among the most respected citizens, counting among their 
number ®overnors and judges. Some have decided tal- 
ent, which develops under a kindly atmosphere. There 
were marbles in the World’s Fair, at Chicago, sculptufed 
by one who, when a boy, was rescued from the streets 
through the agency of this Society. 


CENTURY.! 

THE methodical and intelligent study of social and family 
life amongst the Friends of England, in the last century, 
receives a valuable addition in the volume prepared by 
Eliot Howard, ‘‘ The Eliot Papers. No. 1,’’ in which 
he traces, through family records and letters, the placid 
career of his great-grandfather, John Eliot, of London, 
born in 1735, deceased in 1813. The Eliots were from 
the West of England, from St. Austell, in Cornwall, and 
John Eliot, grandfather of the John most referred to in 
this book, having married a Chappell, of Topsham, in 
Devon, and become quite well-to-do as a merchant at 
Falmouth, came to London about 1719. There he in- 
creased his fortune, in the ‘‘ merchant ventures’’ of the 
time, and by insurance of vessels,—such underwriting, in 
the time before the creation of marine insurance compa- 
nies, and the great ‘‘ Lloyds’’ corporation of London, 
being done by private parties. He died in 1762, leaving 
a large fortune, a good share of which descended to the 
grandson John, whom we are especially considering, his 
father (also a John) having died in early manhood, 
leaving the son but a year old. 

These Eliots were Friends, and the family burial 
place was at Croydon, near London. The letters passing 
between them mostly use the good old ‘ plain language,”’ 


| and Dr. Fothergill was the physician who attended 


Philip Eliot (our, John’s uncle), in 1759. John Eliot, 
however, became a more devoted member of the Society 
than others of the family. He was quite serious in early 
His memo- 
rial, by the Friends of Peel meeting, at his death, says 
he had been a minister for fifty-three years. It is plain 
that he was not only a Friend by birthright but by con- 
vincement as well. His wife was a widow’s daughter, 
Mary Weston; the mother, also named Mary, was a 
preacher, and traveled extensively in the ministry, both 
in Great Britain and America. John Eliot himself made 
a visit to the Friends in Holland, in 1770, being one of 
a committee appointed by the Yearly Meeting, and in 
1788 he was one of the company of seven who went to 
the south of France to visit and encourage that remark- 
able group of Friends about Congenies, whose indigenous 
growth in the Waldensian field forms so interesting a 
chapter in the history of our Society. The other mem- 
bers of the party besides John “Eliot, were George Dill- 
wyn and Sarah, from America; Mary Dudley and Robert 
and Sarah Grubb, of Ireland; and Adey Bellamy, of 





‘Fhe Eliot Papers. No. 1. John Eliot of London, Merchant, 


1735-1813. Compiled from family papers by his Great-Grandson, 
Eliot Howard, 1893. Pp. 128. Privately printed by John Bellows, 
Gloucester. [London: Edward Hicks, Jr.—A Second Series of the 
Papers has been announced. ] 
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High Wycombe, near London. (It was Sarah Dillwyn, 
—was it not ?—of whom the mildly jocose story is told 
that when her husband was considering this religious trip 
abroad she was besought by some friends not to think 
herself of taking so long and arduous a journey. Their 
arguments being exhausted, Sarah blandly said: ‘* Well, 
I feel willing to go, or willing to stay, but rather more 
willing to go!’’) 

Eliot Howard, the editor of the present volume, is a 
grandson of that notable person in the annals of English 
Quakerism, Luke Howard (editor of ‘‘ The Y8rkshire- 
man,’’ high scientific authority on meteorology, etc.), 
who married Mariabella, daughter of John Eliot. The 
Eliot name died out with the decease of Mariabella’s 
brother John (fourth of that name), but there is a family 
of Howards, none of them, we presume, Friends ; Eliot 
Howard, in his preface to this book, and elsewhere in its 
pages, by several allusions gives us to understand that he 
does not belong to the fold, expressing his regret that 
the work might not have been prepared ‘‘ by one who 
was more entirely in sympathy with the peculiar religious 
views of the subjects of the history.’’ He adds, how- 
ever, the hope ‘‘ that I have not failed in reverent appre- 
ciation of their characters, and I trust also that I may not 
have written anything which can wound the feelings of 
any reader who still belongs to the beloved and honored 
old Society,’’—and we add to this our judgment that he 
has performed his work with irreproachable taste, preserv- 
ing with conscientious care the interior verities of the 
materials which he uses. 

Many of the details presented in the book would be 
interesting, but we cannot take time here to present 
them as they deserve. The editor remarks the isolation 
of the Friends from other religious bodies (say 1750). 
‘«« They seem to have had no acquaintance with spiritually- 
minded men of other denominations. I know of no 
instance in which a young Friend of this period threw off 
the peculiar restraints of his Society without turning his 
back entirely on religion. The Church of England ap- 
peared to them as a reprobate agency for seizing their 
silver spoons for the support of a ‘ hireling priesthood,’ 
and it is observable that they never seem to have had any 
sympathy with the other Dissenting Bodies, whose princi- 
ples as to paid ministry and the like were as abhorrent to 
them as those of the Established Church.’’ The lan- 


guage of the marriage certificates is remarked ; in grand- | 


father John Eliot’s, 1706, it is ‘‘the people of God, 
called Quakers,’’ in that of John Eliot, the preacher, 
1762, the expression used is ‘‘ the people called Quakers.’’ 
That John Eliot would regard the Established Church as 


an instrumentality for seizing Quaker spoons might easily | 


appear from his own experience. His account books, 
copied in this volume, show year after year the distraint 
of ‘« plate,’’ etc., for the ‘‘steeple-house rates,’’ 7. ¢., 
the ‘‘tithes’’ of the ‘‘ parish’’ church authorities, and 
in 1759 the collector twice seized on his ‘‘ pewter plates 
and dishes.’’ This was at his city house, in Bartholomew 
Close, but in the country, at his home at Ashmore, he was 
once thrown into prison, and held for a short time. 

John Eliot appears to have been a ‘‘ worthy’’ Friend, 
very serious, and liable to be troubled with “scruples ”’ 
over various matters,—perhaps one of those whose ex- 
treme introversion of mind occasions a somewhat morbid 
concern as to small things. That he was soundly con- 
vinced of the foundation principles of Friends sufficiently 
appears from his letter to a correspondent, Jacob Chap- 
man, ‘‘ of Staplehurst, Kent,’’ dated ‘‘ 27th Third month, 
1782.’’ It says: 


‘«T received the guinea (owed me) with thy letter, in 
which thou recommendest to me the perusal of certain 
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books. For answer, I believe if I am obedient to the 
principle of Divine Light and Truth it will be well with 
me. A valuable collection of Books, which treat of and 
direct to, this principle I have by me, many of which I 
have read and do still read them at times, to my comfort 
and edification. As for those books which exalt not this 
principle, I must plainly tell thee, I. am not careful to 
peruse them.’’ 
In which safe position we must leave him. 


Tue death of Celia Thaxter, the poet, at her home on 


| the island of Appledore, one of the Isles of Shoals, on 


the coast of Maine, was announced in our issue of Ninth 
month 1. It occurred on the 26th of last month. 

A lively interest attaches to Celia Thaxter, both as a 
writer and as a person. Her father, Thomas B. Laigh- 
ton, described as ‘‘ a gruff old fellow of rugged character, 
but a man of parts,’’ lived on the mainland at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., where the daughter was born Sixth month 
29, 1835, but receiving some political disappointment, 
he went, when she was four years old over to White 
Island, near Appledore, and took charge of the light- 
house, declaring that he never would set foot on the 
mainland again,—which resolution he adhered to. At 
the light-house he stayed for eleven years, and in this 
wild place,—for all the Isles of Shoals are but fragments 
of rock, covered with a little soil,—the little girl grew up 
in the midst of wind and wave, learning to love nature, 
and to light the lanterns in the light-house as well as her 
father. At fifteen she was sought in marriage by a young 
man visiting the island, Levi Thaxter, and a year later, 
her father relenting and consenting, she was married. 
In 1850 her father had removed to Appledore, and there 
she has made her own home, since her marriage, forty- 
three years ago, preferring it so strongly to any other 
that she returned always to spend the summer there, and 
gathered about her, from year to year, friends such as 
Lowell, Whittier, James T. Fields, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
and others. 

Her literary work is mostly poetry. Her earliest 
verses appeared in the Aflantic Monthly,—that kindly and 
discriminating sponsor for so many of our best beloved 
authors,—and her principal works have been: ‘‘ Poems,’’ 
1872-1876; ‘‘ Among the Isles of Shoals,’’ 1873; 
‘«« Driftweed,’’ 1879; ‘* Poems for Children,’’ 1884; 
‘« The Cruise of the Mystery,’’ 1886, and a book quite 
recently issued, ‘‘An Island Garden.’’ This last «‘ de- 
scribes in a very poetical and at the same time semi-prac- 
tical way ’’ her own garden at Appledore, and is beauti- 


| fully illustrated with colored prints from water-color 


sketches by Childe Hassam. Asketch of her, in Harper's 
Bazar, by Eleanor V. Hutton, says: 

‘« Every visitor to Appledore knew Mrs. Thaxter, at 
least by sight ; and her lovely garden was the delight and 
pride of all visitors. There she was early and late, and 
there her labors found their reward in the most luxuriant 
and brilliant bloom. Every morning at four, or there- 
abouts, she rose, and worked steadily, digging and plant- 
ing and watering her cherished flowers; Her room, 


| which was always open to any guest who wished to see it, 


was a perfect blaze of glory. No one had such taste in 
arranging flowers ; the eye of the true artist found visible 
expression in the masses of color. Over two hundred 
vases of various sizes and shapes were filled every day, 
and marvellous as it may seem no one ever saw a faded 
blossom among the number. Oniy a day or two before 
her death she took me into her garden to show me her 
water-hyacinth, of which she was very proud.’’ 
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The Laightons, her brothers, are owners of the Isles 
of Shoals, having had their title perfected by purchase 
from the State of Maine. They are also proprietors of 
the hotels, and it is an amusing feature in the history of 
the family that it was their father, the intending recluse, 
who began on Appledore Island the entertainment of 
summer visitors. Samuel Adams Drake, in his ‘ Pine 
Tree Coast,’’ says: 

‘*After some years’ service as light-keeper, Mr. Laigh- 
ton moved over to Appledore, where he built himself a 
house in the shallow valley that cuts across the island 
from behind the cove. Appledore was then without in- 
habitants. Urged by curiosity a few visitors 
dropped in. Mr. Laighton was asked to take a few sum- 
mer boarders, turned the matter over in his mind, saw 
that it was better than leading a hermit’s life, which by 
this time he found to have its objections, and finally 
acted upon the suggestion. Strange to say, the would-be 


[Portrait by courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. ] 


hermit not only became a landlord himself but the father 
of landlords as well. Mr. Laighton also built the house 
near the hotel, so well-known as the Thaxter cottage, 
where so many distinguished guests have been enter- 
tained.’’ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne visited Appledore and spent two 
weeks there, at Laighton’s Hotel, in Ninth month, 1852, 
—soon after the hotel was built. His account of the 
visit will be found at length in his ‘‘American Note- 
Books.’’ Hespent much of his time in company with 
Levi Thaxter, and describes him and his young wife. 
Under the date of September 16 he says: ‘‘I spent last 
evening, as well as part of the evening before, at Mr. : 
Thaxter’s. It is certainly a romantic incident to find 
such a young man on this lonely island; his marriage 
with the pretty Miranda is true romance. In our talk we 
have glanced over many matters, and, among the rest, 
that of the stage, to prepare himself for which was his | 
first motive in coming hither. He appears quite to have 
given up any dreams of that kind now. What he will | 
do on returning to the world, as his purpose is, I cannot 
imagine ; but no doubt through all their remaining life 
both he and she will look back to this rocky ledge, with | 
its handful of. soil, as to a Paradise.’’ In an earlier 
entry in his journal (September 4) Hawthorne had de- 
scribed a visit to.the Thaxter cottage: ‘‘ We found Mrs. | 





Thaxter sitting in a neat little parlor, very simply fur- 
nished, but in good taste. She is not now, I believe, 
more than eighteen years old, very pretty, and with the 
manners of a lady—not prim and precise, but with 
enough of freedom and ease.’’ ‘‘ There was singing,’’ he 
adds, and she ‘‘ sang like a bird.”’ 

Her last book, already alluded to, gives a charming 
picture of her life at Appledore. ‘‘As I work,”’ she says, 
‘among my flowers, I find myself talking to them, rea- 
soning and remonstrating with them, and adoring them, 
as if they were human beings. Much laughter I provoke 
among my friends by so doing, but that is of no conse- 
quence. We are on such good terms, my flowers and I. 
Altogether lovely they are out of doors, but I plant and 
tend them always with the thought of the joy they will 
be within the house also.’’ 

In the collections of poetry edited by Whittier, 
‘« Songs of Three Centuries,’’ he has included two poems 
by Celia Thaxter, and one of them, ‘‘A Summer Day,”’ 
though rather long, seems to illustrate the qualities of her 
writing so well that we give it here in full: 


A SUMMER DAY. 


At daybreak in the fresh light, joyfully 
The fishermen drew in their laden net; 

The shore shone rosy purple, and the sea 
Was streaked with violet. 


And pink with sunrise, many a shadowy sail 
Lay southward, lighting up the sleeping bay ; 

And in the west the white moon, still and pale, 
Faded before the day. 


Silence was everywhere. The rising tide 
Slowly filled every cove and inlet small ; 
A musical low whisper, multiplied, 
You heard, and that was all. 


No clouds at dawn, but as the sun climbed higher, 
White columns, thunderous, splendid, up the sky 
Floated and stood, heaped in his steady fire, 
A stately company. 


Stealing along the coast from cape to cape 
The weird mirage crept tremulously on, 

In many a magic change and wondrous shape, 
Throbbing beneath the sun. 


At noon the wind rose, swept the glassy sea 
To sudden ripple, thrust against the clouds 

A strenuous shoulder, gathering steadily 
Drove them before in crowds ; 


Till all the west was dark, and inky black 
The level-ruffled water underneath, 

And up the wind cloud tossed,—a ghostly rack,— 
In many a ragged wreath. 


Then sudden roared the thunder, a great peal 
Magnificent, that broke and rolled away ; 

And down the wind plunged, like a furious keel, 
Cleaving the sea to spray ; 


And brought the rain sweeping o’er land and sea. 
And then was tumult! Lightning sharp and keen, 
Thunder, wind, rain,—a mighty jubilee 
The heaven and earth between ! 


Loud the roused ocean sang, a chorus grand ; 
A solemn music rolled in undertone 

Of waves that broke about on either hand 
The little island lone ; 


Where, joyful in his tempest as his calm, 
Held in the hollow of that hand of his, 

I joined with heart and soul in God’s great psalm, 
Thrilled with a nameless bliss. 


Soon lulled the wind, the summer storm soon died ; 
The shattered clouds went eastward, drifting slow ; 
From the low sun the rain-fringe swept aside, 
Bright in his rosy glow, 


And wide a splendor streamed through all the sky ; 
O’er sea and land one soft, delicious blush, 

That touched the gray rocks lightly, tenderly ; 
A transitory flush. 








Warm, odorous gusts blew off the distant land, 
With spice of pine-woods, breath of hay new-mown, 
O’er miles of waves and sea-scents cool and bland, 
Full in our faces blown. 


Slow faded the sweet light, and peacefully 
The quiet stars came out, one after one : 
The holy twilight fell upon the sea, 
The summer day was done. 


Such unalloyed delight its hours had given, 
Musing, this thought rose in my grateful mind, 

That God, who watches all things, up in heaven, 
With patient eyes and kind, 


Saw and was pleased, perhaps, one child of his 
Dared to be happy like the little birds, 

Because He gave his children days like this, 
Rejoicing beyond words ; 


Dared, lifting up to Him untroubled eyes 
In gratitude that worship is, and prayer, 
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Sing and be glad with ever new surprise, 
He made his world so fair ! 


JEFFERSON. 


[I send for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a short 

extract from a memoir of my grandfather, William Canby (born 17—, died 
18—), prepared by my father, Benjamin Ferris, and with it copies of a 
letter written by W. C. to Thomas Jefferson, and the reply of the lat- 
ter.—DaAvipD FERRIs, Wilmington, Del.] 
He was obliged to relinquish a lucrative concern in the 
bright meridian of life, and to retire from business upon 
a very limited income. But with the aid of a most faith- 
ful and efficient partner and companion, he not only 
brought up five children to be useful, respectable members 
of the community but was himself an active and untiring 
benefactor of the poor ; to those in affliction and to him 
that had no helper, William Canby was ever ready to ad- 
minister both by his personal attentions and by his sym- 
pathy and such was his benevolence that he often denied 
himself the common comforts of life that he might assist 
those who were in distress. Never have I known a man of 
more pure disinterestedness of character, nor one in 
whom the selfish principles of our nature seemed to be 
more perfectly subjected to the Divine Power of good- 
ness, which dictated the precept: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’’ 

While the body of the deceased good man was sus- 
pended over the grave, a deep silence prevailed for a short 
time as though the numerous assembly had even ceased to 
breathe ; it was interrupted by aclear and solemn female 
voice, saying, ‘‘ This is not death but life everlasting.’’ 

The letter to Jefferson is as follows: 

WitmincTon, Eighth month 29, 1813. 

Esteemed Friend Thomas Jefferson: I have for years 
felt at times ‘affection toward thee, with a wish for thy 
salvation ; to wit, the attainment while on this stage of 


time in the natural body of a suitable portion of Divine | 





Life ; for, otherwise, we know little more than the life of 
nature, and therein are in danger of becoming inferior to 
the beasts which perish ; in consequence of declining the 
offers of divine life made to every rational being, I have 
long had better hopes of thee (particularly in our little 
quiet meeting, yesterday), that thou hast been faithful at 
least over a few things, and I wish that thou mayst be- 
come ruler over more, and enter into the joy of thy Lord, 
and into his rest ; and it occurred to me in order thereto, 
that we should become Christians, for he that hath not 
the spirit of Christ is none of his, and this knowledge and 
belief are, I think, strongly insisted on by divers of the 





Apostles who had personally seen and were eye witnesses 
to His majesty, particularly in the Mount, and by others 
who had not that in view ; which, however, was insuffi- | 








cient to protect them and was to be taken away, that they 
might be more effectually turned to that spirit which 
leadeth into all truth, whose power alone is able to re- 
duce the spirits of nature to suitable silence and submis- 
sion. Thy friend, 

WituiaM Cansy. 

The reply of Thomas Jefferson was as follows : 

Sir: I have duly received your favor of August 29, 
and am sensible of the kind intentions from which it 
flows, and truly thankful for them ; the more so as they 
could only be the result of a favorable estimate of my pub- 
lic course, as much devoted to study as a faithful transac- 
tion of the trust committed to me would permit. No 
subject has occupied more of my consideration than our 
relations with all the beings around us, our duties to 
them, and our future prospects. 

After hearing all which can probably be suggested con- 
cerning them, I have formed the best judgment I could as 
to the course they prescribe, and in the due observance 
of that course I have no reflections which give me un- 
easiness. An eloquent preacher of your religious Society, 
Richard Mott, in a discourse of much unction and pathos, 
is said to have exclaimed aloud to his congregation that 
he ‘* did not believe there was a Quaker, Presbyterian, 
or Baptist in Heaven.’’ Having paused to give his con- 
gregation time to stare and wonder, he added: ‘ In 
heaven God knows no distinction, but considers all good 
men as his children and brethren of the same family.’’ 
I believe with the Quaker preacher, that he who observes 
those moral precepts in which all religions concur will 
never be questioned at the gates of heaven as to the 
dogmas in which all differ; that on entering there all 
these are left behind, and that the Aristides and Catos, 
the Penns and Tillotsons, Presbyterians and Papisté, 
will find themselves united in all the principles which are 
in concert with the Supreme Mind. Of all the systems 
of morality, ancient or modern, which have come under 
my observation, none appears so pure a$ that of Jesus. 
He who follows this steadily need not, I think, be un- 
easy, although he cannot comprehend the subtilties and 
mysteries erected on the doctrines of Jesus by those who 
calling themselves his special followers and favorites, 
would make him come into the world to lay snares for 
all understandings but theirs. Their metaphysical heads, 
usurping the judgment seat of God, denounce as his ene- 
mies all who cannot perceive the logic of Euclid, in the 
demonstrations of Saint Athanasius that three are one and 
one three. 

In all essential points you and I are of the same relig- 
ion, and I am too old to go into the non-essentials. Re- 
peating, therefore, my thankfulness for the kind concern 
you have been so good as to express, I salute you, with 
friendship and brotherly love. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


the lisping babe that prattles in her lap; let it be taught 
in the schools, seminaries, and colleges ; let it be written 
in primers, spelling-books, and almanacs; let it be 
preached from pulpits and proclaimed in legislative halls 
and enforced in courts of justice ; in short, let it become 
the political religion of the nation.—Adraham Lincoln. 





Ir thou feelest in thyself, and under and above thy- 
self, the omnipresence of the Real, in which thy seeming 
becomes being, thy trouble, rest, thy solitude, univer- 
sality—then thou knowest the One to whom thou criest 
in the dark.—Max Miiller. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 38.—NINTH MONTH 23, 1894. 


JESUS RECEIVES AND BLESSES LITTLE CHILDREN. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come 
unto me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven.—Matt. 19: 14. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 19: 13-15; Mark 10: 13-16; Luke 
8: 15-17. ; 
TEACHING. 

The disciples recognized in Jesus a great Teacher, and 
they were so accustomed to look upon their great leaders 
as teachers of complex theories that it never occurred to 
them that one so great as Jesus could have time or in- 
clination to show love and sympathy for children, who 
could not be expected to understand his teachings or en- 
hance his power. They would, no doubt, at any moment 
have sacrificed their lives to establish him in a temporal 
kingdom ; they had already sacrificed much to follow and 
learn of him ; but this giving up of self, denying all 
worldly ambitions, this reaching down to infants and the 
helpless, they could not understand. 

What is this kingdom in which physical strength is 
secondary, and worldly wisdom counts for nothing, and 
to enter which one must become as a little child, and in 
order to become great one must excel in humble service 
to mankind? It is a kingdom of love and good-will, 
wherein the divine in man must constantly exercise con- 
trol over heart and mind, and consequently over word 
and action. 

There is another thought to which it would be well to 
give attention. Is there not even yet a tendency to give 
too much heed to the teaching of dogmas and creeds to 
men and women, instead of taking the children in our 
arms and training them in the simple precepts of the 
blessed Master, that they may grow as he grew—‘< in 
favor with God and man?’’ 

This ideal Jesus whom we are to follow, let us study 
more thoroughly his character, so as to become permeated 
with the spirit that sc illuminates his every act. And 
most prominent of all his traits was his true humility. 
That spiritual-minded man Wm. E. Channing, in one of 
his inspired utterances, says: ‘‘ Though so exalted in 
thought and purpose, he chose uneducated men to be his 
chiet disciples: and he lived with them, not as a superior 
giving occasional and formal instruction, but became 
their companion, traveled with them on foot, slept in 
their dwellings, sat at their tables, partook of their plain 
fare, communicated to them his truth in the simplest form ; 
and though they constantly misunderstood him, and never 
received his full meaning, he was never weary of teaching 
them. So familiar was his intercourse, that we find Peter 
reproving him with an affectionate zeal for announcing 
his approaching death, and we find John leaning on his 
bosom. Of his last discourse to his disciples I need not 
speak. It stands alone among all writings for its tender- 
ness and majesty. His own sorrows were forgotten in his 
solicitude to speak peace and comfort to his humble fol- 
lowers. 

** But the depth of his human sympathies was beauti- 
fully manifested when children were brought to him. His 
disciples, judging as all men would judge, thought that 
he who was sent to wear the crown of universal empire 
had too great a work before him to give his time and at- 
tention to children, and reproved the parents who brought 
them ; but Jesus, rebuking his disciples, called to him the 
children. Never, I believe, did childhood awaken such 
deep love as at that moment. He took them in his arms 
and blessed them, and not only said that ‘ of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,’ but added, ‘ He that receiveth a 


little child in my name receiveth me,’ so entirely did he 
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identify himself with this primitive, innocent, beautiful 
form of human nature.’ 

By a thorough study of his greatness and goodness 
we may come to know that he is no ‘‘ absent friend,’’ but 
that he lives and reigns, and by our obedience to what 
he revealed to us of the Father’s will, we can grow to be 
like unto him. 


LESSON NOTES. 

‘¢ The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the coiner,’’ seems to be not only 
truth with regard to the Messiah himself, but also the 
basis of his teaching. We must slight nothing of God’s 
work, however small, or weak, or apparently insignificant. 
The casual eye is caught by prominent points, the eye 
which sees by the Holy Spirit loses nothing, and sees 
everything to be worthy of notice. Jesus slighted noth- 
ing of his Father’s making or designing. The most com- 
monplace matters he has beautified forever by a touch. 
‘« Asa hen gathereth her brood under her wings.’’ What 
famed orator would have ventured upon such a simile 
without fear of loss of dignity? or that’ other homely 
comparison, the leaven in the meal? Jesus realized as 
no other, the sanctity of all things natural and healthful, 
of all that has a place in the Divine plan. Everything 
lowly, simple, not self-asserting, he brings out to the 
light and shows its eternal value. Not in prayer, praise, 
and sacrifice alone is worship, but through every seem- 
ingly trivial deed and thought must flow the Spirit of 
God if we will worship truly. One moment is as pre- 
cious to the followers of Christ as another moment, 
though to our ordinary sight they wear such different 
faces. Joy and sorrow, work and rest, pleasure and pain, 
care and ease, come gradually to lose in great measure 
their wide distinctions, and to be alike welcome to them 
who love the Father, as being sent by him. So child- 
hood is placed by Jesus beside the wonderful and ever- 
widening life of conscientious maturity, and does not 
suffer by that placing. We are not to slight it in our 
seeking for truth merely because it is small and weak and 
has a great deal yet to learn. In spirit, as children of 
the Kingdom, we ourselves cannot avoid realizing how 
small and weak and ignorant we still are in comparison 
with the spirit-future which lies before us even in this life, 
and down whose vistas we can see far enough at least to 
draw us irresistibly, however slowly, onward. Except we 
recognize our dependence, as of a child, upon the Father, 
we cannot enter the Kingdom. Except we receive this 
Kingdom, this inward revelation and guidance trustfully, 
in a child-like spirit, we cannot enter. 

Beside this teaching that childlikeness is in itself a 
breath of Heaven, the great Teacher must have had a 
deep personal affection for the little ones, so often did he 
speak of them, and always so tenderly. He loved them 

for themselves, and, as a teacher in an infant class once 

| expressed it, ‘‘ did not mind being bothered with them.’’ 
The very simplicity of the words fixed them in the minds 

| of those who heard them. ‘‘ Take heed that ye cause not 
one of these little ones to stumble for in 
Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father.’’ Our views of the divine countenance are in- 
termittent, theirs are constant. ‘‘ He that receiveth one 
such little child in my name receiveth me.’’ Thus has he 
identified himself with the cause of the children, as with 
that of all others weak and helpless who need sympathy 
and aid. 


—The causes assigned for the dismissal of a high school principal 
in Jersey City recently were that he was lacking in affability, was in 
debt, drank larger beer, and smoked cigarettes on the school premises. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 15, 


DISSIPATION OF MORAL FORCE. 


THERE is great possibility in the many beneficent activ- | 
ities of our modern social life of dissipating our moral | 


force by not concentrating it on a few causes, and per- 
sistently working upon these till they respond, at least in 
a measure, to its steady application. In a recent book 
on Russia, the writer gives an account of an interview 


with Tolstoi, in the course of which that remarkable man | 
gave utterance to asentiment which greatly impressed | 


us. The visitor, an American, was pressing him to come 
to America and see a Christianity ‘‘ that is not dead.’’ 


The reply was: ‘I should like to go, but I cannot now 


go to America; more must come from my life, and I | 
Man must not dissipate his | 


must stay just where I am. 
life by travel. If his life is to be of any value, he must 
live it out, and I must live my life out here.’’ Not in 
any narrow sense did he mean this, but simply if he was 
to benefit his people his work must be right with them. 
This does not seem to be the vagary of an unbalanced 
mind, but a sound truth. His life as an example must be 
given as an illustration, and that continuously, in order 
to bring about good results. 

In a world so full of opportunity to work for man’s 
elevation, each one must select that especial field of labor 
for which nature and training have best fitted him, and 
then persevere in it if he expects it to yield good fruitage. 
Not that he shall never step aside to renew his strength, 
or to gain fresh knowledge, but keep the eye single to the 
one point of his own service, that if be well performed 
and his life well lived. Then having seen some good re- 
sults, his reward will come in the ability to enter other 
and perhaps larger fields. In this connection attention 
has been called to the slow development in the so-called 
lower classes towards making and keeping for themselves 
creditable homes, where cleanliness and comfort reign, 
and where the virtues can properly flourish. One reason 
for this slowness may lie in the want of perseverance, in 
both those who encourage this devotion to the establish- | 
ment of a true home, anda desire to change in those | 
needing settlement. There is much of unrest, and readi- 
ness to sacrifice future comfort for present pleasure, so 
that all unconsciously those who think they are living a 
good example to others, may sow the seed of discontent 
and unsteady purpose. Examples, however, are happily 
not wanting where courageous men and women by con- 
centration of effort have so changed neighborhoods | 


| BIRTHS. 
HAIGHT.—At Sparta, Ontario, Canada, Seventh month 27, 1894, 
to Granville H. and Agnes Haight, a son, who is named Granville 
Morford. 
PYLE.— At Washington, D. C., Ninth month 3, 1894, to Frederic 
B. and Ellen Passmore Pyle, a son, who 1s named Frederic Lawrence. 


MARRIAGES. 
ZELLEY—WEEDEN.—At their new home, 2454 Nicholas street, 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 6, 1894, Amos A., son of Enoch S. and 
| Sarah.B. Zeiley, and Emma A., daughter of John L. Weeden. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DEATHS. 
BEWLEY.—In Camden, N. J., Ninth month 7, 1894, Mary J., 
widow of Clifton W. Bewley, aged 88 years. 
BLACKBURN.—At Fishertown, Pa., Eighth month 8, 1894, Ruth, 
aged 2 days, daughter of Allen C. and Ardelle Blackburn. 
*“CARY.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth month 6, 1894, 
Ann Cary, in the 85th year of herage; a valued member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 
COLES.—Near Hartford, N. J., Ninth month 7, 1894, Charles B. 
Coles, jr., son of the late John T. and Lydia S. Coles, in his 32d year. 


ABIGAIL R. PAUL. 


On the morning of Ninth month 8, 1894, Abigail R. Paul, an ap- 
proved minister of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Interment at Westfield, N. J., on the r1th. 

Another standard bearer has been removed from our midst,— one 
that will be greatly missed. Her ministry was sound and edifying, she 
| being careful to keep under the ability which God alone gives. Whilst 
| some might regard it “‘ orthodox,’’ her friends considered it in harmony 
with the doctrines and ministry of early Friends, and of a character 
much needed in the present day. 

She was educated in the school of the late Abigail Woolman, and 
the boarding-school of Mary S. Lippincott, and early manifested a 
literary tendency. She wrote the litle work entitled ‘Sister Ruth’s 
| Talks about John Woolman,”’ which was published at the expense of 
the late George M. Ward, of Salem, N. |., who was wont to give the 
hand of encouragement to the young. Many of her pieces of poetry 
have appeared in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. She was engaged 
in teaching in several localities, and more than 25 years ago was Latin 
teacher in Friends’ Eleizentary and High School, Baltimore, and was 
much esteemed by her scholars as well as by members of that meeting, 
and had a lively interest in the First-day school, conducted by the late 
Lydia C. Stabler. At this time, whilst attached to Friends, she had 
not felt it required to change her dress from a tasteful, if not fashionable, 
style. A religious visit to Baltimore by James W. Haines and Robert 
F. Furnas, of Ohio, during which a number of parlor meetings were 
held, seemed to quicken the religious life in many. Soon after Abigail was 
prostrated on a bed of languishing sickness, and for a long while it was a 
question as to her recovery, but through the faithful attention of her 
attached friends, at Baltimore, and after her removal to Salem, N. J., 
she was preserved for greater usefulness amongst us. She now felt it 
required to adopt the plain dress,and her communications having the 
savor of Divine life, she was acknowledged as a minister and continued 
faithful to the end, being careful in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, often visiting the smaller ones; on several occasions she 
obtained minutes fcr religious service in other yearly meetings as well 
as our own. 

She was very useful in the discipline, not being carried away by 
popularity nor a desire to please those who, whilst meaning well, had 
not sufficiently considered the tendency of propositions and the im- 
portance which the fathers placed upon their principles and testimonies. 
She was conservative and did not much favor change in discipline, be- 
lieving that we would be stronger by living up to it than by tearing it 
down. She was a member of both committees in the yearly meeting 
on that subject. 

Some weeks since she was prostrated by the extreme heat, but her 
interest prompted the attendance of the monthly meeting in the Sev- 
enth month. It was too much for her strength, and at its close a 
Friend accompanied her home; since then she gradually sank and for 
several days at the last was unconscious. 

Her work is done, and as the ability was given it was well done. 
May we cherish her memory and allow her bright example to stimulate 
us to walk in the Christian path she strove to follow. 


T, ME. Ang BR 
[ We feel it right to add to our friend's excellent notice that in the 





wherein their efforts were made, resulting in thrift and | 
comfort. But there was no giving up to try other 
schemes, but a steady aim in the one direction. 


“One foe at a time, and he subdued, 
And the conflict will be won.” 


extended labor of the Discipline Committee, which he mentions as one 
of her engagements, she took a lively interest, and while, as he states, 
her disposition was conservative, she appreciated the concern which 
had existed in favor of revision, and faithfully joined in the work 
of reviewing the whole ground, being desirous that a right conclusion 
should be reached, in unity, and that when so reached it should be 
loyally accepted. ] 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


FAIRFAX QUARTELY MEETING was held at Goose Creek, 
{Lincoln) Loudoun county, Va., on the 3rd inst., 
having been postponed from the regular time in the pre- 
<eding month. On the previous day, at the usual meet- 
ing for worship, there was ministry by William Way, Ann 
Branson, Lewis Gillingham, Jesse Hoge, Phineas J. 
Nichols, and Obed Pierpoint. The attendance, though 
large, was considered not so great as usual. In the quar- 
terly meeting, on the 3rd., the Friends already named 
spoke, and also Milton Schooley, of Waterford. The 
business transacted was mostly of a routine character, ex- 
cept the adoption of a petition to the Legislature, praying 
for the abolition of capital punishment in Virginia, which 
was ordered to be signed on behalf of the quarterly meet- 
ing and forwarded to the Legislature, when in session. 


William Wood, of Baltimore, accompanied by his 
daughter, has been spending a short time visiting friends 
and relatives in and near Horsham, Pa.; he attended, on | 
First-day the meeting at Gwynedd, and spoke acceptably. 


Robert S. Haviland and Joshua B. Washburn, of 
Chappaqua, attended last week, Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Woodstown, N. J., on the 6th, and also sev- 


eral other meetings; on Fifth-day an interesting teach- | 


ers’ meeting ; on Sixth-day evening the Young Friends’ 
Association; on Seventh-day Salem First-day School 


Union ; on First-day morning the meeting for worship | 


at Salem, and in the evening an appointed meeting at 
Mickleton. The quarterly meeting was an interesting 
occasion, and at the other times and places mentioned 
there was an encouraging evidence of Christian life. 


One of the stones cut out for Solomon’s Temple, 
being of a curious and peculiar shape, seemed to have no 
place in the building. They tried it one place and 
another, but it did not fit, and finally they threw it to 
one side. During the years the temple was building it 
“became covered with moss and rubbish, and was the 
laughing stock of the workmen as they passed by. But 
when the temple was almost completed, and the multi- 
tudes were assembled to witness the dedication, inquiry 
was made for the top stone, the crowning beauty of the 
whole. They found it in this despised and neglected 


stone ; they lifted it to its place amid shouts of joy. and | 


it became the crown and glory of the Temple. So it 
‘ was with Christ. So it will be with the doctrines and 
principles of Christ. So, too, the greatest heroes will be 
found, not on historic fields, but on the silent battle- 
field of the heart. The truest martyrs are often those 
crucified on unseen crosses.—American Church S. S. 
Magazine. 


OF course I do not mean that a man will not produce 
more in a week by working seven days than by working 
six days. But I very much doubt whether, at the end of 
a year, he will generally have produced more by working 
seven days a week than by working six days a week. 
Therefore it is that we are not poorer, but richer, be- 
cause we have, through many ages, rested from our labor 
one day in seven. The day is not lost. Man, the 
machine of machines—the machine compared with which 
all the contrivances of the Watts and Arkwrights are 
worthless—is repairing and winding up, so that he re- 
turns to his labors on the Monday with clearer intellect, 


Macaulay. 


| Meeting. 


| nated the sea-chest of George Fox. 


| lower rooms. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VACATION DAYS IN ENGLAND.—III. 


THIS most interesting day in Ulverston (Eighth month 
19) will not be complete, unless at its close I report to 
you briefly the experiences that have made it memorable. 
This morning, in company with Charles Thompson, of 
Moreland, it was my privilege to attend the meeting at 
Swarthmore, in the house built under the direction of 
George Fox, and but little changed since the days of his 
ministry within its walls. The congregation was very 
small, in consequence of the heavy rain, but numbers 
seemed of no account in that place, peopled to my mind 
with the faithful souls of the past ; and we were much 
favored, too. in the beautiful testimony from our friend 
Charles Thompson, concerning the promise made to the 
‘¢ two or three gathered together ’’ in the name of Christ. 
It was an hour to be remembered always, both for the 
impressive associations with the past and for the tender 
ministry of the present. 

One object of great interest in the meeting room is 
the Bible presented by George Fox to the Swarthmore 
This Bible was printed in 1541, and is called 
the ‘‘ treacle Bible ’’ because it has the word ¢reac/e in- 
stead of da/m. . It was necessary, formerly, to chain the 
Bible to the desk upon which it was kept; later, it be- 
came necessary to lock it within a glass case to prevent 
its destruction by those who seek souvenirs, regardless of 
the vandalism by which they must be obtained. Across 
the passage-way that leads to the meeting-room, is an- 
other room, stone-floored, that contains what is desig- 
It is an oak chest 
still well preserved, that crossed the ocean with him. 


| The meeting-house, which is enclosed by a high stone 


wall, is built according to the fashion of the neighbor- 
hood, of cement covered walls, except one end, which is 
slated to the ground. It is nearly covered with ivy, which 
beautifies every wall it grows upon. The building is so 


‘well preserved that it promises to serve many generations 


still. After the close of the meeting, and after a little 
time of social interchange with the few Friends who had 
gathered, we made our way, under dripping umbrellas, 
by a path through the fields, back to Ulverston. But 
on the way we stopped at Swarthmore Hall, and were 
kindly shown the rooms, even to the attic, where the 
heavy oaken beams show how substantially the Hall was 
built. The architecture of the house is extremely plain, 
and this simplicity of style seemed characteristic of the 
neighborhood. The chambers still have the handsome 
carved oak panelling of the days of Judge Fell, but the 
carved wood has all been removed from the walls of the 
The room is pointed out in which Judge 
Fell sat when he listened to the preaching of George Fox 
across the hall-way ; and the small window is shown from 


| which George Fox spoke to the people assembled in the 


orchard below. In the afternoon I visited the old church 
of Ulverston, whence George Fox was violently ejected, 
and it is interesting, also, for its architecture, part of 
which is Norman, from the twelfth century. On Second- 
day morning, I was still favored to have the company of 
Friend Thompson on a short visit to the very picturesque 
ruins of Furness Abbey, and as far'as Penrith. His fa- 
miliarity with the country through which we passed added 


| greatly to the interest of the journey for me, as he 


pointed out Wharton, where Washington’s father was 
born ; Kendal Castle, the birthplace of Catherine Parr ; 
Brougham Hall, the residence of Lord Brougham of anti- 
slavery fame, and the Grayrigg meeting-house. Looking 


: eae . : 3 : | down Windermere Valley—a vista of mountains— we en- 
with livelier spirits, with renewed bodily vigor.—JZord | / 


joyed what was a favorite view to Prince Albert. The 
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Ulverston visit will be conspicuous among many happy 
memories of this summer in England. 

I rejoined my friends at Keswick on the shore of 
Derwentwater,—an exquisite. lake, literally set in moun- 
tains. The beauty of this region is indescribable. The 
two days spent there were perfect in weather—a very 
special blessing in this season of much rain. One day 
was given to the Buttermere round, a:coach drive of about 
twenty-five miles, past Derwentwater, Buttermere Lake, 
and Crummockwater ; through a wild pass with Honister 
Crag far above our heads at the left, and Yew Crag upon 
our right. Another day was filled with interesting things 
close at hand,—-among them a visit to the old Cross- 
thwaite Church of the twelfth century, which has a me- 
morial of Southey ; a glimpse of the boys’ school close 
by the church, and of Greta Hall, the former residence 
of Southey ; and then the delightful row of three miles 
on Derwentwater with sunshine flooding the mountain- 
tops round about, to ‘‘the water that came down at 
Lodore.’’ 

—This letter, begun in Ulverston, is now a restrospect 
of a very full and very interesting week. ‘The story is 
not complete, without saying that after two weeks and a 
half in Oxford, came visits to Rugby and Stratford, and 
Warwick and Kenilworth and Chester. Before Ulverston 
I had a day at Ambleside, in which I called at the Knoll, 
where Harriet Martineau lived many years ; and drove 
to Grasmere, where Wordsworth is the vitalizing presence 
as is Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon. The story 
of Dove Cottage, where he lived from 1799 to 1808, has 
been charmingly told by Stopford A. Brooke, and has 
accomplished his purpose of securing to the lovers of 
Wordsworth this early home of the poet,—this tiny home 
where ‘‘ plain living and high thinking’’ was the rule. 
The charms of the little garden cannot be teld. I chanced 
to be at the little cottage when there were no other 
visitors, and it was a pleasant experience to find myself 
locked in for a half hour while good Mrs. Dixon, who is 
in charge of the cottage, went about her own affairs across 
the street. 

From Keswick I came to York, which has its magnifi- 
cent minster, old timbered houses with overhanging 
stories, and like Chester, a city wall, with picturesque 
gates, a pleasant promenade about the old part of the 
town. The journey from York to Cambridge was my 
first experience of a trip of three or four hours without 
one or more changes of train, which necessitated looking 
after ‘‘ luggage’’ to make sure that it was on the train. 
This of course came of making many cross-country trips, 
rather than traveling on the main lines. From York to 
Cambridge the journey is through fen-lands that have 
been redeemed from a lake, drained by. broad ditches 
that in the winter furnish fine skating, as in Holland. I 
was told by a courteous young Englishman, who was my 
companion as far as Ely, that two years ago, a famous 
American skater came over to skate against the fen-land 
skaters, and was the winner in the race because the Amer- 
ican skates were superior. This success has led to the 
adoption of American skates in a much shorter time than 
the fifty years required for the potato to be accepted by 
England ! 

My visit at Cambridge was seriously interfered with 
by a heavy rain. I was much impressed by the magnifi- 
cence of some of the colleges. King’s College Chapel, 
begun by Henry VI. in 1446, and finished ninety years 
later, is almost without parallel in its grandeur and beauty; 
the arched roof spanning without pillars the whole 
length of 316 feet and breadth of 84 feet, at a height of 
78 feet. The Library of Trinity College is its character- 


istic possession, but it was closed to visitors temporarily, 





and I saw only its great exterior, occupying the whole 
western side of the second court, over a cloistered walk. 
Trinity has five courts enclosing beautiful lawns bordered 
with flowers, and at the back, a noble avenue of limes 
leading to the river Cam. Lord Bacon, George Herbert, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Lord Macaulay are some of the 
famous names of Trinity. Queen’s College has quaint old 
cloisters and towers. At the top of one of the towers, 
Erasmus had his study. In the Master’s Lodge, and ad- 
joining the Master’s study, is a most interesting old gal- 
lery of portraits—two or three of Erasmus. The chair 
used by Erasmus in his study is preserved here. Christ 
College was founded by the mother of Henry VII. 
Among the great names of Christ College are Sir Philip 
Sidney and Milton. The Fellows’ Garden is very beau- 
tiful, and has a most carefully cherished mulberry tree 
which, it is said, was planted by Milton during his stu- 
dent days here. The ‘‘ backs’’ of many of the colleges 
extend to the river and across it; and the bridges are a 
very characteristic feature of Cambridge. Having re- 
ceived very special kindness at the hands of the strangers 
with whom I chanced to be thrown in Cambridge; hav- 
ing lodged in the apartments of the Senior Wrangler of 
Christ College ; having had for my dessert a saucer of 
mulberries from the tree of Milton’s planting, the weather 
which was at its worst, and interfered seriously with my 
plans, will not long be remembered. 

The sharpest contrast of the summer, perhaps, has 
been the change from Cambridge, with its magnificent 
educational endowments in the morning, to White- 
chapel in the evening, where the streets swarm with the 
poor of London. With a company of friends I saw this 
bit of the street life of this great city, from the top of an 
omnibus. There was no disorder, but there seemed a 
multitude of people, some bent on marketing, some paus- 
ing for the cocoanut-game which appeared at short inter- 
vals, and others taking their pleasure at the various street- 
shows which are permitted on this broadstreet. It is 
in the wet-looking courts of which we had glimpses in 
passing, that the squalor is to be found. Farther on in 
Mile-end Road we paused for a look at the People’s Palace, 
with its technical schools, training 7,000 pupils, its 
spacious reading room and library, and its beautiful, 
large concert-hall, where fine concerts are provided at a 
cost of three-pence to those who frequentit. All this has 
grown out of Walter Besant’s book, ‘‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men.’”’ 

I have come to my last day in London. It has been 
a summer holiday, crowded with deep satisfaction, and . 
now I turn my face homeward, with a thrill of happiness 
at thought of all that waits me there. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BonD 
London, Eighth month 29. 


‘‘ THERE is no friend like the old friend who has shared our morning 
days, 
No greeting like his welcome, no homage like his praise ; 
Fame is the scentless sunflower, with gaudy crown of gold, 
But friendship is the breathing rose, with sweets in every fold.”’ 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





To live content with small means; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury and refinement rather than fashion ; 
to be worthy, not respectable ; and wealthy, not rich ¢ 
to study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act frankly ; 
to listen to stars and birds, to babes and sages, with 
open heart ; to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await 
occasions, hurry never,—in a word, to let the spiritual 
bidden and unconscious, grow up through the common,— 
this is to be my symphony.— William Henry Channing. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE FAITH THAT OVERCOMETH. 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

THERE recently appeared in the columns of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL an eloquent tribute to the useful 
life of a broad-minded Christian woman, who, although 
not a member of the Society of Friends, was one whose 
generous nature entitled her to the respect and love of all 
good people in every household of faith. Her life was 
lived and her character was developed in a large degree 
in those social circles whose aims and methods are not 
generally considered conducive to the highest moral and 
religious development. That she was able to rise above 
her social environment, and to resist all possibly lower- 
ing tendencies met therein, and reach a high degree of 
attainment in religious life, entitled her all the more to 
the loving remembrance of all who appreciate true beauty 
and grace of character. 

But there are other and perhaps more common, but 
none the less difficult, ways of attaining a high degree of 
excellence in life and character, and it is the purpose of 
this article to call the attention of the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to the character of a mem- 
ber of our own religious Society, recently deceased, who 
exhibited in a marked degree very high Christian devel- 
opment attained through a very different way from the 
one above referred to ; one whose beautiful life illustrates 
in a most striking manner the sufficiency of the religious 
faith which we asa people profess, and becomes to all 
capable of rightly appreciating it, a noble example born 
of faith and trust,—an exalted witnessing through daily 
sacrifice to the all-sufficiency of the faith that overcometh. 


All of us have our trials and temptations, our little | 


and greater troubles, which are as burdens testing our 
spiritual strength, and intended perhaps to awaken and 
develop the higher powers of the soul. But what would 
any of us say, if called upon in the very height of our 
intellectual power to part with eyesight and spend the 
balance of our days in hopeless blindness? And how, 
with this burden to carry, would we accept the additional 
burden of an incurable and terribly painful disease, 
which should gradually wear away our life as old age was 
approaching ? And of one who has borne such burdens 
calmly, resignedly, uncomplainingly, almost as if up- 
lifted by them into the presence of those who stand 


nearest the throne, shall we not say that by her faithful- | 


ness she has indeed overcome the world, and by her 
spirit of resignation and patient endurance has taught 
and served us all? 

The burdens above referred to were those laid upon 
Caroline Leedom, a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, who ‘‘ entered into rest’’ Eighth month 28, 
1894, in the 78th year of her age. She was the daughter 
of William and Margaret Jones, and was born at Norris- 
town, Fifth month, 1817. She was married to Isaac 
Leedom, who died many years ago. She was deprived 
of her sight nearly twenty years ago, and for the past six 
years has been afflicted with a disease of a painful and 
malignant nature. Up toa recent period she was a regu- 
lar attendant of the Friends’ meeting in Norristown, and 
was deeply attached to our religious body, being one of 
those who not ignorantly, but with full tnderstanding 
hold fast to the principles and maintain the testimonies 
of the Society of Friends. 

Her burdens of suffering did not destroy her interest 
in the best things of this life, nor lessen her sympathy 
with all things ‘‘ noble, and truly great, and worthy of 
love.’” Her mental powers were highly cultured, and 
through the help of others, and by means of conversa- 
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tion, she was enabled to maintain an interest in current 
affairs, while her sympathy with others, especially with 
the young, always kept alive her interest in them. In 
the last years of her life, while suffering from the disease 
which ended her life, she was perhaps best pleased, and 
was seen at her best, when acting as the bright and cheery 
hostess; or when, with sightless eyes uplifted and deft 
fingers scanning the raised letters of the page before her, 
she would read for a group of her young friends a favorite 
poem or a passage of Scripture. 

To know the story of her life,—how bravely, uncom- 
plainingly, almost cheerily, she was bearing burdens from 
which the strongest would shrink,—was to have a revela- 
tion of the power of faith such as is seldom seen. To 
come into her cheerful presence and to hear her gentle 
voice,—‘‘ the sweet, low voice of a good woman,’’—was 
like a benediction, and one went away from her the 
stronger and better for the few words with her. While 
memory lasts the remembrance of her beautiful life and 
character will remain as an ample confirmation of the 
sufficiency of the indwelling presence of the Spirit of 
Christ for all human needs. With her it was indeed as 
the light Divine, ‘‘ shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day.’’ Again and again as her patience and endur- 
ance have been recalled, it has seemed as though she was 
indeed a living proof of the value of the Christian faith, 
and the beautiful words of Matthew Arnold, which her 
daily living seemed so fully to illustrate, have been re- 
peatedly recalled : 

‘God doth suffice. Oh, thou, the patient one, 
Who putteth trust in God, and none beside, 
Bear yet thy load. Beneath the setting sun 
The bright tents gleam. Thou shalt be satisfied.’’ 
Conshohocken, Pa. L. Be 


Foop To BE MADE IN Factories.—We take the fol- 
lowing from an interview with Prof. Berthelet, the French 
chemist, in McClure’s Magazine for the current month: 

‘Do you mean to predict that all our milk, eggs, 
meat, and flour will in the future be made in factories ?’’ 

‘* Why not, if it proves cheaper and better to make 


the same materials than to grow them? The first steps, 
and you know that it is always the first step that costs, 
have already been taken. It is many years, you must re- 
member, since I first succeeded in making fat direct from 
its elements. I do not say that we shall give you artifi- 
cial beefsteaks at once, nor do I say that we shall ever give 
you the beefsteak as we now obtain and cook it. We 
shall give you the same identical food, however, chemi- 
cally, digestively, and nutritively speaking. Its form will 
differ, because it will probably be a tablet. But it will 
be a tablet of any color and shape that is desired, and 
will, I think, entirely satisfy the epicurean senses of the 
future ; for, you must remember, that the beefsteak of to- 


| day is not the most perfect of pictures either in color or 


composition.”’ 
‘‘ Tea and coffee could now be made artificially,’’ 
continued the Professor, ‘‘ if the necessity should arise, 


| or the commercial opportunity, through the necessary 
| supplementary mechanical inventions, had been reached.’’ 


His goodness stands approved 
Unchanged from day to day : 
I’ll drop my burden at his feet, 
And bear a song away.— Philip Doddridge. 


Ir we have the testimony of our consciences that we 
are accepted of God, we need not much concern our- 
selves about what others think or say of us; and without 
this, the good opinion of others will stand us in little 
stead.—Central Presbyterian. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


AFTER a vacation of two months the Young Friends’ Association of 
Kennett met Ninth month 2, with an encouraging number present. As 
these vacations get us a little out of line, the responses to appoint- 
ments and reports from the various committees were not so complete as 
at some other times, yet withal we had quite an interesting meeting. 

A review of the 12th chapter of Janney’s History was given by 
one of our young men, Walter C. Pyle, full of interest and instruc- 
tion. Emma Brown gave a beautiful recitation. From the Literature 
Committee was a sketch of the life of Mary S. Lippincott, by Anna L. 
Davis. To some of us who remember her so lovingly this was very 
precious, as it recalled many incidents of her long and useful life. 
Many valuable members of our Society to-day were at one time mem- 
bers of the family of Mary S. Lippincott in home and school. As the 
paper was being read we were impressed not only with the blessing her 
life has been to so many, but how much it was blessed by kind and 
loving relatives from youth to old age, and the desire was intensified to 
make our lives kind and sweet and loving and helpful to all who come 
within our touch. 

Myra A. Walter read a paper stirring us up to faithful work now 
that the vacation days are over and we meet for mutual improvement, 
not just as the pupils of a school take up their studies, but we trust all 
wanting to learn from the great Teacher of all good, and thus learning 
also imparting to each other. It has been our aim to learn more of the 
great and good principles upon which our Society was founded, and to 
know more of the lives of Friends who were zealous in maintaining 
those principles. She advised that while we study and learn these 
things to not forget the /it#/e things. It is not always the great things 
done which count in thé end, but in our every-day lives never forgetting 
the kind word, the smile, or even the “cup of cold water.” Little 
attentions, trifling in themselves, but perpetual. 

The question submitted by the Current Topics Committee at the 
meeting in Sixth month, when a paper was read by Elma M. Preston 
and discussed by Albert Myers, Lydia R. Linvill, and others, was car- 
ried over to this meeting. ‘What is the duty of Friends toward the 
improvement of the press and current literature of the day?’’ Lydia 
C. Skelton was to have a paper, and a committee had been appointed to 


follow in a discussion, or rather impromptu speeches without papers, | 


the thought of the Executive Committee being that in our association 
it is important that we train the members to give expression to the 
thoughts which fill the mind and heart. The paper was not on 
hand, and speeches came slowly, but we find a living concern among 
us to perform a duty along this line, and that concern brought earnest 
expression at both meetings from which we gatber some hints. 

The paper read at the Sixth month meeting as an opening, is sent 
in full for your columns [and will be published.—Eps.]. The good 
work that is being done in some localities in petitioning editors to omit 
from their columns some of the objectionable reports of criminal trials, 
of racing, and of gambling, etc., was presented in the discussion, as 
also the thought that right among us there is sufficient ability to write 
much that is interesting of history, incidents of travel, freaks of na- 
ture, or of the good work being done in our midst. If we would be 


faithful in this we might often furnish local editors with matter they | 


would be glad to have, and thus supplant that which we desire left out, 
and do our mite toward creating a better taste in our different commu- 
nities. 

Sarah Linvill, of Philadelphia, spoke of the great work that rests 
with mothers to make selections of the books that come into the home. 
Advice was given against so much fictitious reading; and yet another 
thought we must not make a wholesale sweep in discarding this, and 
referred especially to the great good done by such works as “* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and “* Ramona.”” Helen Hunt Jackson had tried to 
get the public thought awakened by plain, matter-of-fact statements 
about the abuse of the Indians, but was more successful when they 
were woven with an interesting, entertaining story. Those who read 
the dry, statistical articles are most frequently those who do not need 
the instruction. 

Enough interest throughout was shown to warrant the belief that 
all felt it was good to be at this meeting. 

ELMA M. PRESTON, Reporter. 





FirRST-DAY SCHOOL WoRK IN CHESTER CouNTY.—A First-day 
school has been organized at Marlborough, Chester county, that now 
has an attendance of about forty adults and children. This is particu- 
larly encouraging, in view of the fact that there has been no First-day 
school at this place heretofore, and the meeting has been very small 
there, frequently having been only half a dozen persons or less gathered 
together in the First-day meeting. The superintendent of the school is 
Martha Tussey. 

* West Chester First-day school will resume its regular-sessions at 


nine o'clock on the morning of the 16th of this month, after the usual 
summer vacation. WwW. 





REVIEW OF CHAPPAQUA —At Kennett Monthly Meeting, held at 
Kennett Square, on the 4th inst., an interesting review of the general 
work of the Chappaqua Conferences was read by Sarah A. Wilkinson, 





| tion, without increasing its cost. 


| admission. 
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supplemented by short talks by some others who were favored to 
attend that great gathering. It was very encouraging, indeed, to learn 
how the young people entered into these exercises. 

The Philanthropic Committee of the monthly meeting provided for 
this treat, and at next monthly meeting, to be held at Kennett, oth of 
Tenth month, some subject of that conference will be brought more in 
detail before us. 





TEMPERANCE MEETING AT LONDONGROVE.—The all-day annual 
temperance meeting and picnic was held at Londongrove on the 25th 
ult. There was a large gathering and all seemed to enjoy the day on 
the beautiful grounds. ‘The young people liberally provided exercises, 
and a paper from Mary Heald Way, one by Patience W. Kent, and 
addresses by Joseph S. Walton and Henry S. Kent made the progam a 
full one, and equally full of interest. * 





THE VIRGINIA “SUMMER SCHOOL” WorkK.-——As a means for the 
professional training of teachers, the summer school is fast taking a 
prominent place among our institutions of learning; and among the 
best of these is the Virginia Summer School. It is particularly inter- 
esting as indicating the progress of education in the South. Its in- 
structors are selected on account of their supposed fitness, from all parts 
of the country,—Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Illinois furnishing a fair proportion. At its last session 


| of four weeks at Bedford City, more than four hundred teachers, 


mostly from Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee, but also 


| from other Southern States assembled daily to receive instruction, a very 


full, rich, and varied program being produced. 
Evidently the better classes have taken to teaching here ; and while 


| they have of course done so as a means of securing a livelihood, they 


presented a body of very bright, intelligent, and diligent students, evi- 
dently animated by the ¢rue spirit; and in teaching also it is true that 
** it is the spirit that quickeneth.”’ 

The reception given to instructors and to students was cordial in an 
eminent degree, and every one must have carried away pleasant recol- 
lections of the intellectual and social mingling. H.R. R. 





JoserH LANCASTER.—It is curious how little appears to be known 
amongst us, even those interested in education, concerning Joseph 
Lancaster, the Quaker educator, who made so large a figure at the 
close of the last century and beginning of this, first in England and 
then in this country. Some account of his work is given in the late 
Dr. James P. Wickersham’s History of Education in Pennsylvania, 
but more ought to be known. His system of “ monitors ” was thought 
to be a great device, practically revolutionizing the methods of instruc- 
tion, and making it possible to greatly extend the advantages of educa- 
Whether any feature of it is capable 
of use now, might be an interesting subject,—with a sketch of Joseph 
Lancaster’s life and labors,—for one of the Yearly Meeting Commit- 
tee’s Educational Conferences. 





ProGREss AT ABINGTON.—By the opening of Abington Friends’ 
School, my mind goes back to the time when the subject of erecting a 
building for the purpose of establishing a boarding and day school, 
claimed the attention of many concerned minds of Abingion Monthly 
Meeting. After a season of deliberation, and through many doubts 
and fears as to the succcss of such an institution, a good-size structure 
was built and a committee appointed to take charge. To the surprise 
of all, and beyond the most sanguine expectations of the earnest sup - 
porters of the undertaking, the school was filled. As time went on it 
was found to be inadequate to accommodate the many applicants for 
It was therefore decided to build an addition, which was 
even larger than the old building. This was indeed a great improve- 
ment, not only to the general appearance of the institution, but the 
many necessary and modern conveniences it affords have well repaid 
for the trouble and expense incurred thereby. 

The children are taught by eleven competent teachers, who are 
fully in line with all the branches of study they teach. All are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of love and home comforts. The support 


| that has been given by the patrons of the school, and its well-filled 


school rooms, show the people are fully alive to the cause of Education, 
and are ever ready to give their aid to a worthy institution. Under the 
energetic management of an earnest committee who have at all times 
been extremely careful to work in and under the sanction of the 
monthly meeting, whose servants they feel themselves to be, the school 
has grown and flourished, and it now takes its proper position as one 
of the best Friends’ schools in the country. 





RECEIVED A FELLOWSHIP.—Charlotte M. Way, of the class of 1888, 
Swarthmore College, will pursue the advanced course in Chemistry, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the coming year, having been ap- 
pointed to one of the women fellowships on the Bennett foundation. 
She has been for two years studying at Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
California. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL OPENING.—The regular time of resumption of 
work at George School being “the Fourth-day nearest the middle of 
Ninth month,” was this week, the 12th instant. The full term will be 
about two months longer than last year, when it began in Eleventh 
month, 

The number of boarding students enrolled is 86 girls, and 74 boys, 
making a total of 160. The number of day scholars will be somewhat 
larger than last year ; probably 30, or over, making nearly 200 students 
altogether. The new scholars generally arrived on Second day, the 
roth, in order that they might be classified on the following day, pre- 
paratory to the arrival of the old scholars on the 12th. 

The new cottage building for the boys is progressing, and is ex- 
pected to be completed by the 2oth of next month. The contract re- 
quires it to be ready by Eleventh month 1. It will accommodate 36 
boys. Until it is opened, room is temporarily made for them in the 
main building, with a few in the farm-hcuse. 


West CHESTER SCHOOL.—The Friends’ graded school on High 
street, West Chester, Pa., opened on the 3d inst., under its principal of 
last year, Prof. Henry A. Todd, with an addition of fifteen new pupils 
enrolled, nearly all of whom are in the high and intermediate grade. 
Mary A. Hayes, a recent Swarthmore graduafe, is temporarily assisting 
on the teaching corps. 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL FAcULTY.—The Newtown Enterprise gives 


some personal notes concerning the summer doings of the teachers at | 


George School. Principal Maris has been at home most of the sum- 
mer; he attended, however, the Conferences at Chappaqua. Prof. 
Stabler spent some time in the Adirondacks. Prof. Holmes was six 
weeks working in the physical department at Harvard University, then 
at Chappaqua, and later for a short time in the Catskills. Prof. John- 


son attended the summer course of the University Extension, in Phila- | 


delphia, and then visited the historic places of New England, before 
going to his home in Indiana. Prof. Nutt spent the summer at his old 
home in Worcester, Mass. Mary E. Speakman took a special course 
of study under the Professor of Rhetoric at Harvard. Belle Vansant 
has been occupied preparing specimens for use this winter and has re- 
cently returned from a trip to the White Mountains. Agnes Woodman 
was among the students at the Summer School of Methods at Martha’s 


Vineyard. Anna Jackson divided her time between Maryland and 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Misses SHIPLEYS’ BRYN MAwR ScCHOOL.—We insert elsewhere 
the announcement of a School for Girls whose special design is to pre- 
pare students for Bryn Mawr College. It will be conducted by the 
Misses Shipley, one of whom was for three years Mistress of one of 
the Halls of Residence at Bryn Mawr College; her sisters are specially 
prepared for educational work. The school will open Tenth month 3. 


RETURNED HomMeE.—Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, arrived 
at New York, Second-day a. m. (10th inst.), having come by the 
steamer Massachusetts, of the Atlantic Transport Line. She is well, 


and intends spending a few days at Plainfield, N. J., before returning 


to Swarthmore. 


MANUAL TRAINING POPULAR WITH GIRLS.—The West Chester 
Local News says: ‘‘ The number of girls in the West Chester High 
School who want to take manual araining as a part of their work is 
unusually large this year, and in order to accommodate them all Super- 
intendent Jones and his assistants are trying to devise a program 
which shall fill the requirements of more pupils than there are benches. 
The branch is elective, but the girls express a decided preference for it, 
and when given a trial they do exceptionally good work.” 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE Review of Reviews for this month might be called an interna- 


tional politics number. The most elaborate article is entitled “‘ Politi- 
cal Japan and Its Leaders,” by Mr. C. Meriwether. The writer is a 
Johns Hopkins graduate who spent some years as a professor in a gov- 
ernment institution in Japan, and who has written the present article 
with reference to all these conditions which have brought Japan to a 
domestic and foreign crisis, the result of which is the existing war 
with China. Under the title of “‘ The Work of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress,” the Review furnishes a record of the legislation of the past 
year, and devotes several pages of fine print to the actual tariff sched- 
ules, placing the McKinley rates and the new rates side by side. W. 
B. Shaw, of the Review staff, has also compiled for this number a 
summary account of the important laws that have been enacted by the 
fifteen State legislatures which have been in session within the past six 
or eight months. Dr. Albert Shaw, editor-in chief, presents an article 
on the new Hawaiian constitution. He points out many interesting 
features, and regards the work of the Hawaiian convention as evincing 
a high order of statesmanship. 








Dr. Hiram Corson mentions to us, in correction of an item in a 


.Tecent issue, that Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, is his nephew, not a 


cousin, being’ the son of the Doctor’s brother, Joseph Dickinson 
Corson. 


In McClure’s Magazine for next month Dr. Edward S. Holden, 
director of the Lick Observatory, will consider the ‘‘ Recent Advances 
in Our Knowledge of the Moon’s Surface,” and accompanying the 


article will be reproductions of the latest photographs of different parts 
of the moon. 


The Friend, London, Eighth month 31, reproduces from the vol- 
ume, “ Quaker Poems,” the portrait of Lucretia Mott, and accompanies 
it with the verses by Sara L. Oberholtzer, which are included in that 
collection. 


It is announced by the, Friend that its London business office will 
hereafter be at Ethelburga House, Wormwood street, Bishopgate St., 
E. C., where Headley Brothers, (of Ashford, Kent), will be publish- 
ers of the paper. The editor is Henry Stanley Newman, whose ad- 
dress is Leominster. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

Our friend, Aaron M. Powell, following out a plan some time ago ma- 
tured, has resigned his connection with the National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House, in New York, as editor and secretary, 
and will hereafter edit 7he Philanthropist, and represent the Philan- 
thropist Publishing Co., at No. 39 Nassau street, in that city. He will 
prosecute the White Cross and Purity Work, and continue to give at- 
tention to the National aspect of the Drink Problem. He will accept 
occasional invitations to lecture upon ‘“‘ The White Cross and Purity ;’’ 
“Woman as a Citizen; “‘ The National Drink Problem;’’ “ Whit- 
tier; ”’ “ Wendell Phillips,’ and ‘‘ Glimpses in Europé.’’ 


I saw a field of rich, green clover grow, 
Its blossoms honey-laden for the bee ; 
And turning to the owner, who stood by, 
I asked him when the harvest time would be. 


“?T will not be gathered in.” “ How then ?”’ I cried, 
** Have you no recompense for all your toil ?”’ 
The farmer smiled, he was more wise than [: 
** 1 plow it under to enrich the soil.” 


And all at once I seemed to see more clear 
Some things that I had tried to comprehend. 
Has not the heart, like that broad field, its growths 
That never seem to reach their destined end ? 


Its early dreams that perish unfulfilled ? 

Its youthful hopes that perish ere their prime ? 
Its fond affections and its tender love, 

Borne down before their perfect blossom time ? 


I mused on these, and as I turned my feet 
Back to the city, with its swift turmoil, 
I smiled and said in tranquil, sweet content, 
‘* God plows them under to enrich the soil.” 
—New York Observer. 


Home AND Farm Mortcaces.—The census of farm 
and home proprietorship in all the States and Territories, 
the first of the kind ever made in any country, shows that 
of the 12,690,152 families in the whole country almost 
40 per cent. own their farms and homes. Of these, 28 
per cent. have incumbrances, and 72 per cent. have none. 
The farm families number 4,767,179, of which 66 per 
cent. own their farms, agd rather more than one-fourth 
of these have incumbrances of their farms aggregating 
35% per cent. of their value. At least 74 per cent. of 
the incumbrance on farms and 81 per cent. of that on 
their homes was incurred for purchase money and improve- 
ments. In the cities having over 100,000 population 
New York has the highest percentage of tenant homes, 
namely 93 per cent.; while in Philadelphia 77 per cent. 
of the families rent their homes, and 23 per cent. own 
them. 
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THE CLOTHING MAKERS’ STRIKE. 

There has been an extensive strike of the clothing makers 
in the city of New York. The number “ out” has run up into the 
thousands, as many as 20,000 being involved, probably, directly or in- 
directly. The following article from the New York Sun (Ninth month 
6), gives a view of the situation. It omits to state that, as the “ duties ”’ 
on imported clothing are reduced by the new Tariff law, which took 
effect on the 28th of last month, the pay of these people will necessarily 
be lower than heretofore, or they will lose employment altogether, as 
the clothing they have been making will come from the “ sweat ’’ shops 
of London, Berlin, and Vienna, where wages are still less than in New 


York. 

Tue wretched condition that the tailors working under 
the sweating system are trying to improve by a strike, in 
which many thousands of them are involved, provokes 
deserved public sympathy for these poor people. It is 
pitiful. During the long period of depression in the 
clothing business they have been forced to take even 
lower wages than the mean pay they had obtained before 
in order to get any work at all and save themselves from 
starvation. Now, looking for a revival of business, they 
are desperately throwing up their wages altogether, in the 
hope of forcing better pay. 

These striking garment makers are Jews, those in this 
city crowded into squalid quarters on the east side of the 
town. They are all comparatively recent immigrants, for 
the most part driven out of Russia. Coming hither 
rapidly in vast multitudes, they overstocked the market 
with the only labor they were competent to perform, that 
of tailoring in its various branches, but almost wholly 
the worst paid under any circumstances. When this 
flood of Jewish emigration from Russia began to pour 
forth, Baron Hirsch started his magnificent scheme for 
the amelioration of the condition of the refugees; and 
his efforts were supplemented by the always abundant 
charity of the richer members of the Hebrew community 
of New York. In general, these schemes have not been 
successful in their main purpose of diversifying the em- 
ployments of such Jews, and elevating them to a higher 
social plane. At least, the process is slow in its working. 
A correspondent of the Avening Post, familiar with the 
operation of these philanthropic enterprises, describes 
the obstacles put in their way by the stubborn resistance 
of the people in whose behalf they are undertaken. The 
miserable creatures prefer the social excitement of their 
squalid and crowded quarters in town to the quiet and 
repose of the country, to which their well-wishers have 
endeavored to transfer them. They are accustomed to 
squalor, and it has not for them the repulsiveness which 
awakens sympathy in others. As they themselves declare, 
they are far better off here than they were in Russia. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, a philanthropist of 
much experience, says that ‘‘ they have simply chosen 
between a sudden period of acute starvation, which must 
result speedily in either death or relief, and a lingering 
condition of half starvation.’’ ‘That, however, seems to 
be a conflicting statement, for people can hardly start a 
strike unless they have on hand some means of supporting 
themselves. Undoubtedly they are working at near the 
bottom of the wage scale, and their hours of labor are 
longer than those in almost any other department of in- 
dustry. The wholesale clothing houses let out the mak- 
ing of their garments to contraetors, and these let it out 
to the sweat shops, for which the thousands of Jews work 
at paltry wages. That is the system, against whose ex- 
actions the strike is directed. 

The decrease in the prices of ready-made clothing 
which has been so remarkable of late years, is made at 
the expense of these toilers in cellars and garrets, who 
are so many that they suffer more from competition than 
any other workers in New York. This competition, too, 


is increased by the willingness of the wives and daughters 











| 
of farmers and other country residents to work on such 


garments at the lowest pay, in order to add a little to 
their incomes. It is a hard case. 

Will it be bettered by the strike? That is very doubt- 
ful. Immediately, of course, they will be worse off, and 
become objects of charity. Prices generally are tending 
to decline, and if this inclination continues, wages must 
go down with them. The competition in the wholesale 
and retail clothing business is sharp. It compels all those 
engaged in the trade to get their labor done at the cheap- 
est possible prices, and the multitude seeking the work, 
both those regularly engaged in it and the casual workers 
in the country to whom the garments are sent to be 
sewed, is enormous. The market for the labor is over- 
supplied. 


A NEw hospital for the insane, built by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and forming an important part of the liberal 
and enlightened provision which it makes for these un- 
fortunates amongst its people, was formally opened, at 
Wernersville, in the beautiful Lebanon Valley, near Read- 
ing, on the sth instant. There was a large company 
present, perhaps 500, and in the afternoon addresses were 
delivered by Governor Pattison and others. Amongst 
those present were a number of readers of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, including our venerable friend, 
Dr. Hiram Corson, one of whose life labors has been to 
improve the condition of the insane. 

The new institution is called the State Hospital for 
the Chronic Insane, and is designed for the treatment of 
non-violent cases, by employing them in such labor as 
may be practicable,—out-doors work for the men, house- 
hold duties, etc., for the women. The curative effect of 
this is known to be good, and better results than have 
yet been reached elsewhere are hoped for here. The sys- 
tem will be very different from that commonly associated 
with the insane. There is no wall about the buildings, 
and the rooms for the inmates give no sign that they 
are designed tor other than reasonable creatures. The 
sleeping wards contain each about fifty cots, and the large 
dining room will seat about goo at once. 

The buildings are of brick} substantially but plainly 
built, surrounding an open space or ‘‘ quadrangle.’’ 
They are usually three-stories high, and stand detached, 
being connected by a sheltered way. All, except the 
Adminstration Building, are fire-proof. There will be 
accommodations for nearly 1,000 patients, who will be 
sent hither, under the direction of the Lunacy Committee 
of the State Board of Charities, from the other asylums 
of the State. There are five of these: at Norristown, 
Harrisburg, Danville, Warren, and Dixmont, near Pitts- 
burg,—this last, named after Dorothea L. Dix, the great 
reformer of institutional methods. The Norristown hos- 
pital is the largest, having usually about two thousand 
inmates. The State has altogether about 6,o00 depend- 
ent insane in its institutions. 

The new buildings were erected, under a law passed 
by the Legislature in 1891, by a Board of, five Commis- 
sioners, Wharton Barker, Dr. Alice Bennett (chief phy- 
sician of the women’s department at the Norristown hos- 
pital), Henry M. Dechert, John M. Reynolds, and John 
B. Storm. It is notable that of the $500,000 appropri- 
ated, a considerable sum remained unexpended by the 
Commission. 


SUFFERING is not the worst thing in the world. The 
worst thing is disobedience to right. Happiness is not 


the best thing in the world. Character is the best thing. 
— Watchman, 





TWO STUPID BOYS. 

DEAN STANLEY once said to a little boy: ‘If I tell you 
I was born in the second half of 1815, can you tell me 
why Iam called Arthur?’’ The name of the hero of 
Waterloo was then on all men’s lips. 

When nine years of age, Arthur was sent to a prepara- 
tory school. He was bright and clever, but could not 
learn aritymetic. 

Dr. Boyd writes in Zongman’s Magazine that the 
master of the school, Mr. Rawson, declared that Arthur 
was the stupidest boy at figures who ever came under his 
care, save only one, who was yet more hopeless, and was 
unable to grasp simple addition and multiplication. 

Stanley remained unchanged to the end. At Rugby 
he rose like a rocket to every kind of eminence, except 
that of doing ‘‘sums.’’ In due time be took a first-class 
at Oxford, where the classics and Aristotle’s Ethics were 
the books in which a student for honors must be profi- 
cient. He would not have done as well at Cambridge, 
whose Senior Wrangler must be an accomplished mathe- 
matician. 

On the contrary, that other stupid boy, ‘* more hope- 
less ’’ than Stanley, developed a phenomenal mastery of 
arithmetic. 

He became the great finance” minister of after years, 
William E. Gladstone, who could make a budget speech 
of three hours’ length, and full of figures, which so inter- 
ested the members of the House of Commons that they 
filled the hall, standing and sitting, till midnight. The 
story has two morals. One is that a boy may be stupid 
in one study and bright in all the remaining studies. 
The other moral is, and it is most important, that a boy 
may overcome by hard study his natural repugnance to a 
ceriain study, and even become an eminent master of it. 
— Youth's Companion. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE PIE. 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Some fifty years or so ago began the apotheosis of muscle, 
and with it the downfall of that comestible called pie. 
Pie, it was declared, was an unrighteous compound that 
degenerated the muscle, that degraded the stomach, that 


depraved the nerves. It was the viand of the rustic and 
ought to be remanded to the rustic table, where it made 
dyspepsia three times a day. In addition, the Angloma- 
nia just then setting in, pie, it was stated, was something 
unknown to England, except in the shape of the little 
pork and other meat pies, the huge venison pasty, and 
the mince pie that is less than a single portion to our own 
eaters; and the English having chosen to laugh at our 
pie, laugh it must be ; and so pie was laughed down and 
frowned down, and except in the shape of tarts, under 
méringues, or in the rich Christmas viands, became a 
thing unknown to the inner circle of fine feeders who hold 
‘that as one eats so he is. 

Thé brick oven that used to be heated every Saturday 
morning for the big baking of its dozens of pies had no 
longer its old prestige ; the cooking stove could bake all 
the pies that were needed, just as the provision shop could 
supply all the sausages and head cheese, and the factory 
could card and spin and weave—and few were needed, for 
it had become vulgar to eat pie. But gradually came a 
reaction ; people began to wonder why a delicate crust, 
baked with a sweetmeat, was any more indigestible when 
it was called pie than when it was called puff, or tart, or 
paté, or tea buscuit ; people regarded their mothers’ and 
their grandmothers’ pies with tender reminiscence ; now 
and then, when their was no company at table, they had 
one made of green apples, and wondered why the tart 
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and sweet and syrupy thing could possibly be unhealthy, 
and they made up their minds to have another presently. 

And then the railways began to grow, to cover the 
land with their embroidery of iron, and at every few 
miles and at every intersection an eating-place was found 
—and what could there be in the place so easy to keep, 
to handle, to eat, as pie? And the whole traveling world 
had to eat pie or starve, and there were many jokes about 
the restaurant pie, but all the same the taste lingered on 
the palate, and a secret spirit of rebellion and revolution 
was developing round every table, when Ralph Waldo 
Emerson died, and it was made known that he had had 
pie every morning of his life for breakfast. 

Shades of our fathers and all philosophers! A phil- 
osopher, a New England Brahmin, a littérateur, a man of 
culture, a man of station, a man of fortune, a gentleman ! 
If he, why not we? ‘‘ Off, ye lendings!’’ was the cry, 
as every rebel threw away disguises, and everywhere there 
was to be heard, now that the ban was removed, a cry 
for pie,—for the flavorous mince in winter, the apple, 
the dessicated peach, the golden squash, the cranberry, 
the custard, the lemon, and in the spring the juicy rhu- 
barb, called Persian apple, the strawberry pie, the famous 
cherry, the gooseberry, the blueberry, the greengage, the 
plum, every week of the summer a new variety, delicate, 
fine, running over with honeyed liqueur. And so the pie 
has come out of its retirement ; foreigners have yet to 
learn its value, but the native-born American remembers 
his grandmother and the turnovers of his youth, and 
thanks goodness that it no longer puts him outside the 
pale of social respectability that he has found his diges-, 
tion strong enough to let him eat pie. 


MONTH, 1894. 

MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 5th, 6th, 24th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 15th, 

Mean temperature, 72.37 

Highest temperature during the month, Ist, 3d, 89.5 

Lowest temperature during the month, 22d, 55. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 81.32 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 63.45 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 23d, 25. 

Least daily range of temperature, 12th, * 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 7 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 60 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2.57 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.66 inch, on 
the evening of 2d and morning of the 3d. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 8. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 14, cloudy days 6. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 2d, 13th, 15th, 18th, roth, 2oth. 

Solar halo on the 4th. 

Meteor on the 18th. 

NoTe.—The mean temperature of this month was slightly below 
the normal. Clear and fair weather prevailed, with only about half 
the usual quantity of rain. On the 13th this city was enveloped in 
darkness for about twenty minutes, from 2 p. m. to 2.20 p. m., during 
the passage of a thunder storm, making it necessary to light up stores, 
dwellings, and street cars. During the last week of the month the 
atmosphere was very smoky, the sun appearing red and almost obscured 
much of thetime. This smoky condition is accounted for as proceed- 
ing from vast forest and prairie fires in the West and Northwest. 


: J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THERE are a number of English Friends whd belong to the “ Baro- 
netage and Knighthood,” to use the phrase of the books of heraldry, 
and it was announced a little time back that the Queen had “ been 
pleased” to confer the honor of a “ baronetage of the United King- 
dom ”’ upon James Reckitt, and knighthood upon Richard Tangye, of 
Birmingham. They are, now, therefore, Sir James and Sir Richard. 
The honor of baronetcy is hereditary ; knighthood is not. 


—The great artesian well at Grenelle, France, has been flowing 
steadily without apparent diminution of volume for fifty-two years. 
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—A New York Sua correspondent notes a remarkable decrease in 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages at Saratoga, Lake George, and 
White Mountain resorts. He says: “I can remember the time when 
in this hotel (Grand Union), then much smaller than it is now, 9 large 
force of barkeepers was required to supply the demands of the almost 
constantly crowded bar-room, which was one of the most frequented 
quarters of the house. Now the bar-room is never full, and only very 
few people are to be seen in it at any time. This hou-e contains more 
than a thousand visitors, but in the huge dining-room, with hundreds 
of occupants, not a score of bottles of wine are observable. Cham- 
pagne, formerly the favorable and frequent dinner beverage, rarely ap 
pears, and even of claret the consumption is small.” 


—The Mississippi local option law has secured prohibition in all 
but five counties. It provides that no license can be granted for a sa- 
loon within four miles of a school-house, nor in any ward of an incor- 
porated town, unless a majority of voters sign a petition for it. 


—According to recent statistics, there are about 2,000 women prac 
ticing medicine on the Continent of North America, of whom 130 are 
homceopathists. The majority are ordinary practitioners, but among 
the remainder are 70 hospital physicians or surgeons, 96 professors in 
the schools, 610 specialists for the diseases of women, 70 allenists, 65 
orthopedists, 40 oculists and aurists, and, finally, 30 electro-therapeu- 
tists. In Canada there is but one medical school, exclusively devoted 
to the training of medical women, but in the United States, in 1893, 
there were 10, one of them being a homceopathic establishment. 


—The cost to the United States of putting down the railroad strike 
in the West is estimated by Government officers at fully $1,000,000. 
It may foot up more. The estimates include telegraph bills, deputy 
marshals’ pay and transportation, and maintenance of United States 
troops. The estimates for marshals’ pay in Chicago alone is from 
$150,000 to $200,000. 

—Frau Professor Von Gizyski, of Berlin, wife of the professor of 
ethics at the University of Berlin, has organized a committee of German 
women to visit other countries to study the woman question. Two of 
these ladies are now in London—Frau Hanna Bieber-Boehm and Frau 
Jeannette Schwerin. They express themselves delighted to hear the 
progressive utterances of representative English women. 


—Johns Hopkins University has secured a large portion of the 
exhibit of the Charities and Correction Bureau of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. The material consists of books published on the sub 
ject of charities and corrections, penology, etc., models of public in 
stitutions, a number of charts, maps, and drawings illustrative of the 
methods pursued in the administration of charities and corrections, be- 
sides a large number of photographs of interest and importa: ce in the 
study of these subjects. It will be the first working laboratory of this 
science to be established in the United States, if not in the world.— 
Boston Transcript. 


—There is a small but flourishing society of women in New York 
for the study of child nature. The organization sprang from a meeting 
of less than half a dozen women six years ago. The Society still 
numbers less than fifty, but it has progressed so far in the chosen study 


as to be ready with suggestions in aid of those seeking advice as to the j 


management of their children in matters physical, moral, and mental, 
and more especially the latter two. The officers of the Society do not 
make public their names, but they communicate with mothers through 
a few chosen channels, and furnish much helpful advice. 


—It is reported that a tunnel is to be constructed from the crypt of 
the Capitol under the East Park to the vaults of the great building for 
the Congressional Library, now in course of construction in Washing- 
ton. It is to be used for the transportation of nearJy 1,000,000 books. 
and pamphlets which make up the vast bulk of the library, from the 
old rooms to the new, It is probable that a temporary railway will be 
laid in the tunnel that cars may be employed to carry a la~ge quantity 
of books at once. One of the most remarkable transfers of the kind 
in the history of libraries was that in Berlin, some years ago, when a 
regiment of soldiers were put to the work, received their burdens, and 
marched and countermarched under perfect discipline, accomplishing 
in a short time the vast labor of removal. 


—The West Chester Local News quotes Dr. Jesse C. Green as say- 
ing: ‘ People in these days know nothing about hard times. They 
should have been here about 1842 and 1843, when all bills had to be 
taken out in trade. Enos Smedley built those houses out in the western 
part of the town, and his men had to take their wages in pottery or 
orders on the stores. One man went to Philadelphia and built a house 
for jewelry, and then you could see nearly every man carrying a gold 
watch. Another house was built for millinery, and the contractor had 


THE report of the Minnesota State Commission for the relief of the 
sufferers from the forest fires, indicates that St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and the smaller towns of the State have contributed about 
$50,000 in money, and about $20,000 in clothing, food, and lumber. 
Several thousand dollars have been contributed from outside the State, 
principally from New York and Chicago. The Commission says it 
finds that the work of searching and burying the dead is now practi- 
cally completed. The devastated district has been thoroughly explored 
by trained woodsmen, and it thinks nearly all of the bodies have been 
discovered. 


ProFessor Heinrich Karl Brugsch, a distinguished philologist, died 
in Berlin on the roth inst., at the age of 67. He was Professor of 
Oriental Languages at Géttingen, his specialty being Egyptology. His 
long list of publications includes a “* History of Egypt,’’ four volumes, 
on ** ‘lhe Geographical Inscriptions of the Old Egyptian Monuments,’ 
etc., etc. 


AFTER an extended dry period, Eastern Pennsylvania was visited 
on the 8th inst. by a heavy rainfall. At Philadelphia, nearly two inches 
fell within a short time. Considerable damage is reported from differ- 
ent localities as the result of the heavy showers. At Bethlehem, Pa., 
houses were damaged to the extent of $60,000, and many poor people 
sustained a severe loss by the flooding of their dwellings. In many 
places, fears of water-famines and forest fires have been removed. This 
rain extended over a wide area, and others have fallen; the drought 
appears to be broken in all sections. 








O not be deceived.—The following 
brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion, They are standard,and always 


| NOTICES. 


*,* A conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in Birmingham Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Ninth month 16, at 2.30 
p-m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


Strictly Pure White Lead lcci 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


*“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“* BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 


“JEWETT ”™ (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh), ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila. 


** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN ""(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER ” (New York) 


are held this month at 17th street and Girard 
avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* Illinois Yearly Meeting, Ninth month, 


** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 1894. Meeting for Ministers and Elders, at 10 


3 p- m., Ninth month 15. Business Session 
begins Ninth month 17, ° 

Friends from the East coming via Chicago, 
take the C. B. & Q. R. R. to Mendota, thence 
to Lostant on the Illinois Central R. R. Friends 


“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). “UNION ” (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. Many 
short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Co.tors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tintin Colors, a one-pound can to a 
25-pound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 


Send us a tal card and get our book on paints and col bably 
Save you a goed many dollars. , paints and color-card, free; # will probably 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


a. m., Ninth month 15. Annual Conference at 


from the West come on the Chicago and Rock 
Island R. R. to La Salle, thence to Lostant on 
Illinois Central Railroad. Day trains arriving 
in Lostant from the North are two: 6.20 a. m. 
and 1.30 p.m. From the South at 1.30 p. m. 
Visi:ors should report their names early to the 
following Committee : 

Morris A. WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

LILLIAN E. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

Wiuts B. MILLs, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 

Wa. L. MILts, Clear Creek, Illinois. 

GERTRUDE WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 

By Order of Committee. 





*.* Circular Meeting. At Oswego Meeting, 
Moore’s Mills, N. Y., First-day, Ninth month 
23, at 11 o’clock a. m., under the care of New 
York Yearly Meeting’s Committee to Visit Sub- 
ordinate Meetings. 

Friends expecting to attend the meeting will 
please write to Edward Barmore, Moore’s Mills, 
N. Y., so that arrangements may be made to 
meet the visitors at the depot and to entertain 
them. Jos. T. McDoNELL, Clerk‘of Com. 


*,* Bucks County First-day School Union 
will meet at Newtown, on Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 22, at 10.30 a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to Friends 
and others interested. 

BARCLAY EyRrE, 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, 

*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
at Pennsgrove, within Western Quarter, on 
First-day, the 16th inst., at 2 o’clock. James 
F. Daily, of Philadelphia, is named to be pres- 
ent on the occasion. All are invited to partici- 
pate. Ema M. Preston, Rec. Clerk. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the morning meeting at Merion, Ninth month 
16. I. H. H1LiBorn, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 

17. Jilinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine. 

29. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y. 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 

16. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 

23. Warrington, Pa. 


*,* First day School Unions in Ninth month 
will occur as follows: 
15. Illinois First-day School Association, 
8 p. m. 
22. Bucks, Pa. 
29. Haddonfield, N. J. 


*.* Indiana Yearly Meeting held at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, 1894. Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders Ninth month 29, at 2 p. m. 

Business Session begins Tenth month Ist. 

Persons coming to Yearly Meeting should 
get off the cars at Corwin, (East Waynesville), 
where they will be met by Friends. 

Those wishing to attend would do well to 
correspond with Clarkson Gause or Elizabeth B. 
Moore, Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, 
members of the Reception Committee. 


Washing Silver. : 


Soaps containing alkali are unfit for 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 
It’s absolutely harmless. 


SILVER 0 = 
ELEC ECON 


is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 





( first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:—I can attest the good qualities 
of Mellin’s Food, for I have as healthy and 
strong @ baby as one could wish. She has 
always eaten Mellin’s Food. 
Yourstruly, Mrs. H.R. Crisz, 


— San Jose, Cal. 
Sirs:—I am using Mellin’s Food, and ft 
agrees with my baby. It is the most satis- 
factory I have tried, and I am well pleased 
with it. Mrs. FRaNK WARDHASS, 


SEND for our book, “ Th 
Feeding of Infan Se 


Free to any address. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TWO AUTUMN TOURS 


TO THE 


SOUTH 
COVERING 
Gettysburg, Blue Mountains, 
Luray Caverns, Basic City, 
Natural Bridge, 
Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 


Cities of Richmond and 
Washington. 


Special train of Parlor Cars will leave New 
York and Philadelphia 


September 15 and 29. 


ROUND-TRIP RATE, 
$55.00 from NEW YORK, 
$53.00 from PHILADELPHIA, 


including all necessary expenses during the ten 
days absent. Detailed itinerary may be had 
upon application to Ticket Agents or to Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, (516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 





Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road. Write for particulars. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 





gage Investments 
on gilt-edge real estate security drawing 8 and 
10 Ee cent. semi-annual interest, in the famous 
Willamette and Columbia Valleys, Oregon, finest 
fruit and grain producing country in the United 
States, should correspond with 
MAURICE WALTON, 
714 Chamber Commence, Portland, Ore, 
Eastern Reference Furnished. 





Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yieldin 
6 per cent. free of tax. ” ” 


Municipal Warrants 
There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PBNNA. 


MERCHANTS’ _ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital feeehet ; $500,000.00 
a paidin),. . . 250,000.00 
MES 4 9! os ¢ 000.00 
Undivided Profits, 6,231.14 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to_Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A’ istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from 2 
per annum. 


JoszrH R. RHOADs, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rosert Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


cer M. Janney, Thomas A.@ 
. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
er, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for 94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 

flighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


IT IS BELIEVED 
that no single stock of 


Seasonable Dry Goods 


on either continent surpasses 
in extent, 
im variety, 
im quality, 
in comprehensiveness, or 
in moderation of prices, 
that to be found at all times 
on our counters. 


The assortments of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 
Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
etc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


FRUIT JARS, (Lightning and Mason's.) 





Preserving Kettles, Funnels, 
and Spoons, 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 








" 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Aca J. LINVILL, 
1244 N 
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“LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 





Sample of work in our window. 





Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


VENTILATING GRATES 


in moderate weather,—say up to Thanks- 
giving,—each heat an entire residence. 
In zero weather each heats several rooms. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 50 Beekman St., New York. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of of Philadelphia 
e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, ene. Se 


RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT Beg canes 
ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 1 AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-Presiden T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice President and Actuary 

ABA 8 WING of Insurance D. : JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
Trust Other J BARTON TOWNSEND s 

yy ey DAVID G: ALSOP. 


ROBERTS 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


issu ae einai tad Bonds at due in e oe seid tat pentane a 
ion after five with pasha mana Gueoef Gate tux) paa- 
Conmpany also rece eee 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. “C0. 
F PHILADELPHIA. 


This Compan ssndaaial anes intern ntiben wikia 
ot emunl Bae One. It is Purngty Morvat; has Assets of NiveTeen MILLIons and a 
SuRp.vs of over Two and a Hat¥F Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN. 








THE CAPI TAL, $1,000,000 
G t R AR dD SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
“a RUST CO 
. * 
Se Denc Boxes for Rent, ' 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WM, M, ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDBEWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEOR@E TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciies. 

MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRB, WILLIAM H. JENKS HENRY TATNA 
H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. © . 
JON A. BROWN, Jz., H. GAW JOH SIMS, 
J W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS L. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTOHINSON. . 

JOHN B. G p GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





